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Fostoria’s "American” 

A Favorite Reproduction of 
Early American Glass 


Everybody’s buying Fostoria’s Ameri¬ 
can, a wonderful purchase for the 
home needing sturdy durable, yet 
good-looking glass, that will stand 
hard usage. 

You may now see your table wih a 
carefree mind—for gay guests, active 
kiddies and careless servants will find 
it difficult to break Fostoria’s “Ameri¬ 
can” Stemware. 

Its sparkling crystal will make the 
breakfast, luncheon, dinner or bridge 
table all the more attractive because 
of its use. 


Stop at 

Reliable "Johns” 

Wine & Liquor Shop 
.. Beverly Hills finest .. 

buy here with complete 
confluence at lowest prices 

OLIV-ETO 

Beverly Dr. cor. Sta Monica 
CRestview 12342 Open Nites 
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The Screen Writers 9 Guild and the N. R. A. 

The following two articles, the history of the Guilds' negotiations with producers through 
the N. R. A., reveal some hitherto unknown chapters in the secret warfare of the past two 
years between the Guilds and their opponents. 


T HE Screen Writers’ Guild was or¬ 
ganized in July, 1921, essentially 
as a protective organization for writers 
in the motion picture industry. Protec¬ 
tion for workers of any kind in the mod¬ 
ern industrial world, it is recognized, 
can only be sub¬ 
stantially obtained 
through agreement 
beween workers and 
employers. 

The original 
Screen Writers’ 

Guild for various 
reasons, most of 
them related to the 
informal state of 
the motion picture 
producing commun¬ 
ity itself never ob¬ 
tained such forms 
of agreement. In¬ 
deed, the necessity 
for agreements with 
producers was never 
evident until about 
1927, at which time 
a more complicated 
scheme of organiza¬ 
tion in the industry 
was clearly discern¬ 
ible. 

The first effort to 
obtain protection 
for writers took 
place in the Acad¬ 
emy. But when it 
became clear to 
writers that agree- 
• ments made in the 
Academy could nev¬ 
er be adequately 
enforced by writers, 
the screen writers 
sought a new meth¬ 
od. As a result 
The Screen Writers’ Guild was reor¬ 
ganized in 1933. 

The purpose of this brief survey of 
the evolution of protection for writers 
is to illuminate the Guild’s relation, to 
the National Recovery Act. Despite 
the fact that the Screen Writers’ Guild 
has under its own machinery handled 
^ore than 200 cases between writers 


and producers since its reorganization, 
it is still in the position of being formal¬ 
ly unrecognized by producers. They 
will deal with it in the privacy of their 
offices because they recognize its mass 
strength. They will even call the Guild 


office on the telephone-for information. 
But when they meet the Guild on the 
street, they look the other way. The 
problem of the Guild, therefore, from 
the very beginning has been to obtain 
affirmative agreements with the pro¬ 
ducer that would conform to the 
Guilds’ position in the industry, and 


would place the seal of authority upon 
the various expressions of its point of 
view—especially in the actual processes 
of bargaining, arbitration and concilia¬ 
tion. 

The Guild does in fact at the present 
moment, help con¬ 
siderably to carry 
producers’ burdens 
—the burdens of a 
top heavy industry, 
but the producer is 
either willfully or 
unintentionally ig¬ 
norant of this fact. 
If there were no 
Screen Writers’ 
Guild at the pres¬ 
ent moment, the 
producers would 
have to organize 
one. They would 
probably try to 
make it a part of 
the Academy, still 
laboring under their 
old delusion that 
human beings in 
1935 still believe 
that company con¬ 
trolled arbitration 
in industry is dis¬ 
interested and fair. 
It is not a selfish 
hope on the part of 
the Guild that pro¬ 
ducers in the busi¬ 
ness will some day 
wake up to the 
realities of the 
business; it is a hope 
motivated by a real 
concern for a field 
of endeavor in 
which many people 
earn their living. 
Before the National Recovery Act 
was passed in Washington, and when 
its objectives were still only embryonic 
in the minds of political feuilletonists, 
the then Executive Board of the Guild 
recognized that it might have to lean 
upon Government support to obtain 
the right to bargain with producers, 


Important 

All Members Screen Writers’ Guild 

Active—Associate 

Attend your annual meeting and election to be held at 

HOLLYWOOD ATHLETIC CLUB 

Thursday evening, April 4th, 1935, 8 P. M. 

It behooves every good Guilder to be present at this election of 
Officers and Directors for the ensuing year, and vote in person. 
Learn first-hand what your Guild has been doing for you in the past. 
Take a personal interest in its future. 

The Executive Board, sitting as a nominating committee, has 
selected for nomination the following Guild members: 

OFFICERS: Ernest Pascal, for President; Nunnally Johnson, for 

Vice-President; Robert N. Lee, for Secretary; John Grey, for 
Treasurer. 

EXECUTIVE BOARD (eleven to be elected in addition to the four 
officers from the following twenty-two) : 

Claude Binyon 
Charles Brackett 
Adele Buffington 
William Conselman 
James Creelman 
Delmer Davis 
Francis Faragoh 
Frances Goodrich 
Albert Hackett 
Arthur Kober 
Doris Malloy 

The ballot will contain space for additional names 

HOLLYWOOD ATHLETIC CLUB. Thursday, 8 P. M. 


Ben Markson 
Brian Marlow 
William S. McNutt 
Seton I. Miller 
E. E. Paramore, Jr. 
Wells Root 
Joel Sayre 
Bernard Schubert 
Samuel Spewack 
Dwight Taylor 
Harlan Thompson 
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with subsequent Guild recognition and 
agreement. Plans were laid by the 
Guild for representation in Washington 
to this end, while the N. R. A. was in 
the process of being organized. When 
the N. R. A. did get under way, it was 
discovered the Guild would first have 
to use all its energy to eliminate from 
the Motion Picture Code of the N. R. A. 
noxious inhibitions of and controls over 
writers, by which producers hoped to 
further establish their arbitrary posi¬ 
tion in the industry. The Guild was not 
able to eliminate these from the actual 
writing of the Motion Picture Code. But 
by extraordinary representation and 
argument, in Washington, actors and 
writers were finally able to obtain sus¬ 
pension of these N. R. A. codes by Ex¬ 
ecutive order. 

At this time, the much disputed 
clause 7-A of the N. R. A., the clause 
which w T as supposed to guarantee to 
labor the risrht to bargain collectively, 
was carefully studied by the Guild, and 
dismissed temporarily as not a proper 
path through which to seek its ends. 
The history of two years of the N. R. A. 
and of clause 7-A has proven the Guild’s 
wisdom in rejecting this course. Clause 
7-A has been everywhere a bone of con¬ 
tention, lacking in whole-hearted co¬ 
operation by the Department of Justice, 
and has in no instance offered organized 
labor groups an opportunity to obtain 
proper bargaining conditions with em¬ 
ployers. 

The origin of the now famous Five- 
Five Committees offers one of the most 
interesting chapters in the effort of writ¬ 
ers and actors to obtain an opportunity 
to bargain collectively with motion pic¬ 
ture producers. 

Before the Motion Picture Code had 
been signed by the President, a moment 
came in Washington when representa¬ 
tives of writers and actors felt that the 
pressure of producers on the administra¬ 
tion had become so great that the writ¬ 
er-actor fight was probably hopeless. 
The Authors’ League of America as a 
last resort organized one final barrage 
of public opinion, a barrage so vigorous 
that it finally turned the tide. The rep¬ 
resentative of The Screen Writers’ 
Guild was on the point of leaving Wash¬ 
ington for good, one dark November 
afternoon in 1933, but was halted by a 
message that General Johnson wished to 
talk with the writers’ representative at 
once. After the conference that fol¬ 
lowed, a hasty telephone call was put 
in for Guild offices in Hollywood. Guild 
officials were told over the long distance 
telephone that if they would commit the 
Guild to cease agitation for changes in 


the Code, actors and writers would be 
given the right of representation in 
committees set up within the completed 
Code itself. Faced with the possibility 
of at least some representation or none 
at all, the Guild officials obligated them¬ 
selves so far as they might to cease agi¬ 
tation for further code changes. The 
result of this agreement was the estab¬ 
lishment of the five and five committees 
in the code as finally signed at the 
White House late in 1933. 

The Guild soon discovered, however, 
a considerable gap between a bargain¬ 
ing committee on paper and a bargain¬ 
ing committee actually at work. Every 
effort was made to obtain early appoint¬ 
ment of these committees. Delay fol¬ 
lowed delay and it became obvious that 
producers were placing every obstacle 
in the path of such appointments. 

On April 9th, 1934, a vigorous tele¬ 
gram was sent to Deputy Administrator 
Sol. M. Rosenblatt urging the immedi¬ 
ate appoinment of the writer members 
of the five and five committee. On April 
16th, 1934, Mr. Rosenblatt stated over 
the telephone that he hoped to be able 
to make the appointments shortly. On 
June 19th the writer and actor mem¬ 
bers of the five-five committees were 
finally appointed. The Motion Picture 
Code Authority did its best to stop the 
appointments. It even went so far as 
to threaten court action on the ground 
that the province of the Code Authority 
as an N. R. A. board had been invaded 
and that the appointments themselves 
were a violation of the code. In fact 
the hesitant Mr. Rosenblatt was only 
nerved to make the appointments over 
the objections of the Code Authority by 
direct word from the White House. 
Parenthetically it may be stated that 
while producers have had influence in 
Washington, it has been the experience 
of the Guild that writers may also find 
a way of presenting their case to the 
Chief Executive and obtaining action. 

A committee of five writers cannot 
bargain collectively or confer on “A 
Code of practice” with five empty 
chairs, accomodating five absent motipn 
picture producers. It became as diffi¬ 
cult to obtain producer representation 
on the Committees as it had been first 
to obtain writer representation. The 
writers had been appointed by Rosen¬ 
blatt, the Deputy Administrator. But 
producers, so read the code, were to be 
appointed by the Code Authority, made 
up of producers, and the Code Author¬ 
ity refused to act. 

Finally in July a long telegram was 
sent by the Screen Writers’ Guild to 
the White House. This telegram point¬ 


ed out the obstructive methods that 
were being used by the Motion Picture 
Code Authority. It also pointed out 
how under the Code, the Code Author¬ 
ity could be removed from office, and 
the Deputy Administrator could be em¬ 
powered himself to make these appoint¬ 
ments. Six days after this telegram was 
sent, and more than seven months after 
the Motion Picture Code had been 
signed by the White House, the Motion 
Picture Code Authority finally appoint¬ 
ed the producer members of the Five- 
Five Committee. 

It is not the function of this report 
to outline what happened at any of the 
discussions of the Writer-Producer Five- 
Five Committee. Ostensibly, writer 
representatives had been elected to a 
panel at a mass meeting of all screen 
writers, Guild members or otherwise. 
It is obvious however, there would have 
been no Five-Five Committee without 
the activities of The Screen Writers’ 
Guild. The election to the panel from 
which appointments were made was it¬ 
self held under the supervision of the 
Guild. The five active members of the 
committee and the five alternates were 
Guild members, although one of the five 
active representatives was also an Acad¬ 
emy member. Nevertheless because of 
the peculiar wording of the law, any 
agreement that might be drawn up 
could not be between the Guild and the 
producers; it would have to be a general 
agreement for all writers. Even so, the 
Guild considered that such a sanction, 
under which writers and producers 
would carry on their affairs, would be 
infinitely better than processes sanc¬ 
tioned by the Academy. But the pro¬ 
ducers, seeing the danger in rules en¬ 
forced by the Federal Government, 
would come to no agreement, even 
though individually they agreed with 
many of the recommendations made by 
the writers. In fact, producers sudden¬ 
ly became so frightened at the prospect 
of Federal control as envisaged in a 
document—the Motion Picture Code— 
to which they had put their own signa¬ 
ture seven months before, that they 
would not even put themselves on record 
in a vote against the proposed writer 
recommendations, for fear it would com¬ 
mit them to a principle. The Writ¬ 
er-Producer Five-Five Committee final¬ 
ly ended its labors in a draw. Each 
side agreed to send its recommenda¬ 
tions accompanied by a brief to Wash¬ 
ington. 

This is where the matter stands to¬ 
day. . The briefs have been duly sent, 
but with little prospect of action of any 
kind on these recommendations until 
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the Administration and Congress make 
up their respective minds on the future 
of the N. R. A. and its labor clauses. 
Even then, and even if the anticipated 
extension of the N. R. A. favors col¬ 
lective bargaining, the Guild still has 
a fight ahead of it to obtain proper con¬ 
sideration of its recommendations. 

The sum total of the Guild’s experi¬ 
ence with producers since its reorgani¬ 
zation, and with the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, has been chiefly to convince the 
Guild that producers will not formally 
recognize the Guild and its right to 
speak .for 750 writers, without a hard 
fight and a battle that may take a long 
time. Meanwhile the Guild continues, a 
solvent, well organized and firmly es¬ 
tablished institution, with a prestige far 
beyond the expectations and hope of any 
of those who figured in the early stages 
of its reorganization. 

Recognition will come, and agree¬ 
ment with producers will come. Pro¬ 
ducers themselves will finally see the 
wisdom of a stabilized agreement with a 
stabilized institution, such as The 
Screen Writers’ Guild. But to obtain 
these benefits for the industry, Guild 
members themselves must be conscious 
of the part they are playing in this 
long-time effort to persuade producers 
into a point of view which they do not 
yet see will be to their own benefit. 

The history of the Guild’s effort to 
obtain a Writer-Producer agreement is 
not complete without a description of 
the visit of Sol Rosenblatt to Hollywood 
at the invitation of The Screen Writers’ 
Guild and The Screen Actors’ Guild. 


Since drawing up a list of nominees 
for officers and Executive Board by the 
nominating committee, Allen Rivkin, a 
member of the present Board and one of 
the nominees for the new Board, has 
asked to be transferred to associate 
membership list. Mr. Rivkin has taken 
an executive position in a studio, which 
under the Constitution and By-Laws 
makes him ineligible for active member¬ 
ship and hence for office in the Guild. 
The nominating committee has selected 
BENJAMIN MARKSON as a nominee 
for the Executive Board to replace Mr. 
Rivkin. 


Mr. Rosenblatt Visits Hollywood 


T HE visit of Sol Rosenblatt to Hol¬ 
lywood last Thanksgiving, proved 
to be the end of a long road. Down it 
the two Guilds had tramped for months 
toward a rainbow beckoning in the sky. 

What the true intent of the Rosen¬ 
blatt visit was, in its inception, may be 
known to Nick Schenck, Louis Mayer or 
Rosenblatt. But the simple record of 
events reveals no more than that the 
whole affair was as neat a bit of tricky 
business as this tricky town has ever 
known. From the moment Rosenblatt 
induced the two Guilds to invite him 
here, until the moment, at the Glendale 
airport at the end of his visit, when he 
phoned to the trade papers a statement 
which he knew to be untrue and unfair, 
the whole performance bore the mark of 
insincerity. 

Ostensibly, Rosenblatt came to Holly¬ 
wood, at the request of the two Guilds, 
because of a break-down in the negotia¬ 
tions between both Writers and Pro¬ 
ducers, and actors and producers oper¬ 
ating through the machinery of the Mo¬ 
tion Picture Code under the N. R. A. 
Actually, the story is quite different. 

While Lawrence W. Beilenson, coun¬ 
sel for both the Writers’ and Actors’ 
Guilds, was in Ne^v York, a few weeks 
earlier, on behalf of the Actors’ affilia¬ 
tion with Equity, he received an indirect 
message from Rosenblatt in Washing¬ 
ton. It was that the latter was so 
anxious to talk to Mr. Beilenson that he 
would come to New York or to any other 
convenient meeting place in order to 
confer with him. Instead, Mr. Beilen¬ 
son went to Washington to see Mr. Ros¬ 
enblatt, 

• During the course of their long dis¬ 
cussion, Rosenblatt disclosed that he had 
reason to believe that both the Writers’ 
and Actors’ Guilds corfld obtain nearly 
everything in the way of improved 
working conditions which they had 
sought under the N. R. A. code, if they 
would “save the face of the producers”. 
It was Mr. Rosenblatt’s own suggestion 
that not even improved' working condi¬ 
tions could be a matter of such great 
importance to the Guilds as the creation 
in the picture industry of “Guild 
shop”; in other words, a contract be¬ 
tween producers and the Guilds pro¬ 
viding that studios would only employ 
Writer and Actor members of the 
Guilds. Even “Guild shop”, Mr. Ros¬ 
enblatt assured Mr. Beilenson, could be 
obtained—in his behalf—if the two 
Guilds would agree to join in the forma¬ 
tion of a central industry body similar 
to the Academy. In such a group, pro¬ 
ducers. according to Rosenblatt, would 


concede to each talent branch complete 
autonomy, the central board remaining 
only advisory. 

It was obvious, from the whole course 
of the discussion, that Mr. Rosenblatt’s 
suggestion had more tangible basis than 
his own opinion. Clearly, he had prev¬ 
iously discussed his proposal with one 
or more of the leading producers. 

The Rosenblatt proposal appeared to 
offer the Guilds an enormous and over¬ 
whelming victory. The only basis for 
such a capitulation on the part of the 
producers seemed, at the time, to be the 
known fear of the production companies 
that the working conditions asked by the 
Guilds might be made a part of the Gov¬ 
ernment Code. In that instance, any vio¬ 
lation by producers would have become 
a criminal offence. Since producers, as 
a group, had invariably violated every 
agreement previously entered into be¬ 
tween themselves and the talent groups, 
they had good reason to regard such a 
possibility with little relish. Under the 
Rosenblatt proposal, working conditions 
would not become a part of the Code. 
They would be contained only in con¬ 
tracts between the producing companies 
and the Guilds. Thereunder, the pro¬ 
ducers could become liable only in civil 
actions for failure to live up to their ob¬ 
ligations. It seemed, as a result of Mr. 
Rosenblatt’s talk with Mr. Beilenson, 
that the producers had chosen the lesser 
of two evils. They preferred even to 
abandon their bitter antagonism to the 
Guilds, if thus they could keep working 
conditions out of the code and them¬ 
selves safe from the possibility of being 
held responsible under criminal statutes 
for violations. 

Together Mr. Beilenson and Mr. Ro¬ 
senblatt went over the working condi¬ 
tions sought by both Guilds. The gov¬ 
ernmental representative agreed upon 
the fairness of the basic conditions asked. 
At the conclusion of their conference, 
Mr. Rosenblatt said that he would dis¬ 
cuss the proposed working conditions 
with Nick Schenck and Harry Warner 
in New York. He told Mr. Beilenson, 
if these two producers agreed, as he be¬ 
lieved they would, the way the matter 
should be handled was for either the 
producers or the Guilds to extend him 
an invitation to come to Hollywood. 
Once this had been done, he w r as certain 
he could bring about a final agreement 
between the producers and the Guilds, 
substantially the same as that he had 
outlined to Mr. Beilenson. Apparently, 
the invitation to Mr. Rosenblatt and bis 
visit here were to be part of the “face 
saving” process. 

(Continued Next Page) 
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On November 16th, after Mr. Beilen¬ 
son’s return to Hollywood, he received 
the following telegram from Mr. Rosen¬ 
blatt : 

“Confidentially, have reason to be¬ 
lieve can work out plan discuss with 
you including all autonomous fea¬ 
tures stop Suggest demand for as¬ 
sistance in view breakdown be made 
and will respond by visit as dis¬ 
cussed. ’ ’ 

It was thus evident, Rosenblatt had 
conferred with Schenck and Warner and 
they had agreed for the producers. 

Mr. Beilenson, meanwhile had con¬ 
ferred with special committees of the 
Executive Boards of the Writers’ and 
Actors’ Guilds, preserving Rosenblatt’s 
imposed confidence but asking on what 
basis peace with producers could be 
achieved. On behalf of the Writers, 
Ralph Block, Oliver Garrett, John How¬ 
ard Lawson and Wells Root met with 
Mr. Beilenson. They told him that there 
were certain conditions without which 
any peace move could not succeed. First? 
that under no circumstances would the 
term “Academy” be accepted as part 
of the name of any industry organiza¬ 
tion seeking the good will and faith of 
the employees in the business. Second, 
that the Guilds,, with their entire ma¬ 
chinery—and only the Guilds—must be 
the Writer and Actor branches of any 
such organization. Also, to enable em¬ 
ployees to discipline their own members 
and, equally, to have the power to en¬ 
force any agreement with producers, 
‘ ‘ Guild shop ’ ’ was an absolute necessity. 

Thereupon, Mr. Beilenson sent the 
following wire, November 18th last, to 
Mr. Rosenblatt: 

“To give you full understanding 
local situation I carefully sounded 
out leaders both Guilds without dis¬ 
closing our conversation stop For 
your confidential information am 
satisfied Guilds will consent to 
negotiation only on following basic 
terms First Guild shop with its 
full implications including arbitra¬ 
tion and all other employee-employ¬ 
er relations carried on through 
Guilds Second will consent to inter¬ 
industry council with delegates 
from all important industry groups 
including producers if delegates 
have only advisory functions stop 
Individual producers during my 
absence have suggested to individu¬ 
al Guild leaders willingness to scrap 
Academy or use any instrumental¬ 
ity so long as interindustry confer¬ 
ence board is constituted stop Have 
found suggestion of continuance of 
name of functions of Academy is 
red flag to employees stop Both 
Guilds anxious to extend formal 


invitation to you but I felt you 
should know' conditions before in¬ 
vitation sent stop Please ware or 
telephone me letting me know 
whether w 7 e should give it pub¬ 
licity stop Have assured leaders 
of your helpful and constructive at¬ 
titude and it is deeply appreciated. 
Regards. ’ ’ 

In answer, Mr. Rosenblatt wired Mr. 
Beilenson on the 19th: 

“Re tel eighteenth please hold in¬ 
vitation for day or two until I can 
check and will advise you.” 

Obviously the only meaning of Mr. 
Rosenblatt’s telegram was that he would 
confer vuth Nick Schenck and Harry 
Warner in regard to the conditions im¬ 
posed in the Beilenson telegram. Un¬ 
less they w 7 ere acceptable to those pro¬ 
ducers he wouldn’t request the proposed 
invitation to be extended to him to come 
to Hollywood. 

Thus, when he wired Mr. Beilenson 
again on November 22nd, the inference 
w'as clear that Nick Schenck and Harry 
Warner had agreed specifically to the 
primary conditions laid down by the 
Guilds. Further, it seems pretty evi¬ 
dent no such agreement would have been 
made by Schenck and Warner in New 
York without at least telephoned con¬ 
sultation with and consent of Louis B. 
Mayer and other production heads in 
Hollywood. 

Mr. Rosenblatt’s wire read: 

“Confidentially have invitation for 
my personal efforts extended at 
once in form as discussed and on 
basis that I may be able to be of 
service and that matter is urgent 
stop You can give out statement 
w y hen wire sent stop Will advise 
you of acceptance and date next 
week arrival. ’ ’ 

Thereupon the special committee of 
the Boards of the Writers’ and Actors’ 
Guilds agreed upon a telegram of in¬ 
vitation to be sent to Mr. Rosenblatt. 
It w 7 as sent as a Night Letter on the 
same date. It read as follows: 

‘ ‘ The complete deadlock in the pro¬ 
ducer actor five five committee and 
a like condition apparently soon to 
result in the writer committee cre¬ 
ates a serious situation in actor-pro¬ 
ducer relations stop We feel that 
your presence in Hollywood is urg¬ 
ently required and request your 
good offices to help clear up the 
situation. 

(Signed) 

Robert Montgomery, 

Screen Actors’ Guild 
Ralph Block, 

Screen Writers’ Guild. 


The Screen Guilds’ Magazine 


Immediately upon Mr. Rosenblatt’s 
arrival in Hollywood, a protracted 
series of discussions ensued. He con¬ 
ferred with the local production heads, 
principally Mr. Mayer and Eddie Loeb, 
the latter as counsel for the producers. 
During the later stages, Mr. Beilenson, 
as counsel for the two Guilds, was in¬ 
vited to join in these discussions. Fur¬ 
thermore, Mr. Rosenblatt likewise con¬ 
ferred. with members of the special com¬ 
mittees of the Guilds explaining to 
them the producers’ views, which had 
undergone a complete about-face. 

Even Mr. Rosenblatt seemed aston¬ 
ished at the unalterable opposition of 
the Hollywood producers to the condi¬ 
tions wdiich such a short time previous¬ 
ly had been acceptable to Nick Schenck 
and Harry Warner. 

From the beginning of Rosenblatt’s 
visit, Louis B. Mayer refused to accede 
to the agreement made by Schenck in 
regard to “Guild shop”. Bit by bit, as 
the discussions progressed, it became 
more apparent that there was no inten¬ 
tion on the part of the local producers 
of fulfilling any part of the agreement 
made on their behalf by the producers 
in New 7 York. It is impossible to state 
w r hat w r as in the minds of either Schenck 
and Warner in New York or Mayer and 
the others here at any time during the 
proceedings. But the whole history of 
negotiations from their inception lead 
to only one inference. It is that the 
production company representatives in 
New York, working hand and glove with 
those in Hollywood, held out to the 
Guilds—through Rosenblatt—a tempt¬ 
ing bait. By guarded promises to Ros¬ 
enblatt, carefully using him to avoid 
direct dealing, they sought to raise 
Guild hopes for a complete and fair 
settlement of employer-employee diffi¬ 
culties. By this device, the Guilds could 
be induced to bring Rosenblatt to Hol¬ 
lywood. Whereupon, blinded by the 
seeming possibility of great accomplish¬ 
ment, the Guilds could be drawn step by 
step away from their initial proposals. 
Finally—as the negotiations proved— 
the producers hoped to induce the 
Guilds to lead their members into a new 7 
company union like the Academy, the 
Guilds being left to dissolve into thin 
air. 

This conclusion is inescapable from 
the evidence. 

On Wednesday evening, November 
28th, Mr. Rosenblatt attended the An¬ 
nual Ball of the Actors’ Guild, only a 
few 7 hours after his arrival by plane 
from New York. During the course of 
the evening he asked Mr. Beilenson to 
have the Guilds go over their demands 
on working conditions proposed under 
the N. R. A. These demands, he told 
(Continued on page 1 8) 
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Mr. (jioldwyn Bears Down . . • 


M E, SAMUEL GOLDWYN, about 
whose head has gathered a nimbus 
of amusing Hollywood anecdotes, most 
of them apocryphal and all of them 
tending to shadow an acute business in¬ 
telligence, has lately been fulminating 
against Hollywood writers, if one may 
'believe the Associated Press. Mr. Gold- 
wvn in short, is quoted as saying that 
no screen writer in Hollywood is worth 
a thousand* dollars or more a week. 

That is a difficult point to defend, for 
one wonders, when people are starving 
in a rather messed-up world, whether 
anybody in creation is worth a thousand 
dollars a week. 

Certainly if no writer is worth that 
salary, neither is any producer of mo¬ 
tion pictures, and a few of them draw 
ten times that amount, not counting 
bonuses even more succulent. If Mr. 
Goldwyn wishes to contest this point 
openly, would he reveal his own income 
from the pictures he produces and have 
an impartial inquiry examine his creat¬ 
ive contribution to those same pictures? 

I daresay he would not! 

It is not possible to discusss the mat¬ 
ter of Hollywood salaries in terms of 
creative writers and what they derive 
from their works. Creative writers are 
notoriously underpaid. That is the pen¬ 
alty of being a free artist, and God 
knows screen writers are not and cannot 
be free artists. . Milton, I believe, re¬ 
ceived ten pounds for one of the world’s 
masterpieces, Pardise Lost. Famous liv¬ 
ing writers who create enduring work 
usually receive very little from their 
labors. The reason is that the mass of 
people does not care for great literature; 
they want entertainment; and that is 
why writers who will turn their talent 
to creating entertainment without im¬ 
plications of life-criticism are much bet¬ 
ter paid. And screen writers must 
necessarily fall into this class. They 
are hacks; that is they write w r hat is de¬ 
manded for money. 

Mr. Goldwyn himself, I believe, makes 
explicit demands for his money. 

However, they are only hacks in terms 
of their employment, not in terms of 
their talent. One should not apply the 
^ord 'hack’ in derogation. A man may 


be the finest imaginative writer in the 
world, but the moment he comes to Hol¬ 
lywood and turns his talent to inventing 
mass entertainment, he must accept with 
his salary check the status of hack, for 
in return for his money he must write 
what his employers expect of him, which 
naturally is something which can even¬ 
tually 'be cashed in at the box-office. 

Now, agreeing that Hollywood writers 
are hacks creating or trying to create 
entertainment for money, to create en¬ 
tertainment for the great masses of 
people who. do not want profound works 
of art and who will repay Mr. Goldwyn 
and other producers handsomely for 
what they purvey, the question is 
whether such writers are overpaid hacks. 

The law of price as a result of supply 
and demand functions more drastically 
in Hollywood than anywhere else one 
knows. Be sure that if a producer pays 
a writer a thousand dollars a week, it 
is only because some other producer 
will gamble on his talent and pay him 
twelve hundred. And let that writer 
be involved in a few failures and he will 
find he is in demand no longer, and his 
salary will drop to five hundred, or even 
fifty dollars a week. Or he will starve 
finally, being unable to find any job at 
all. 

There are a great many unemployed 
■writers in Hollywood as we all know. 
Yet certain writers are in demand at 
two or three thousand dollars a week. 

And why? Because the producers 
can make big profits by employing their 
talents in the collaboration that goes to 
make a motion picture. 

One is far from asserting that the best 
writers are continually employed and 
the worst unemployed. Far from it. 
There are fakers drawfing good round 
salaries and talented men and women 
starving to death for lack of recogni¬ 
tion. But the point is that the produc¬ 
ers, not always being discerning about 
wuiting talent, think the people they are 
employing are the best writers available, 
and hence, compete for their employ¬ 
ment and drive their salaries up. And 
usually in time the fakers are found 
out and vanish from the Hollywood 
scene with their bank account. 

I will believe Mr. Goldwyn’s sincerity 
when he refuses during the course of 


By Dudley Nichols 

one year to pay any writer so much as 
a thousand dollars a week—or an equi¬ 
valent in royalties or a percentage deal. 

The fact is that motion pictures can 
make a great deal of money. A product 
that can take in nickels and dimes from 
millions of people all over the world is 
bound to roll up a huge gross revenue. 
Compared, with the possible revenue the 
cost of production, however wasteful, 
is slight. Due to the mechanical compli¬ 
cation of motion picture production, it 
is not possible to make a fairly good 
program picture in a major studio for 
less than, say, two hundred thousand 
dollars at present. The actors may draw 
huge sums for a short intense period of 
employment. The writers may do the 
same. Then they may be unemployed 
for a considerable layoff period while 
waiting for another assignment. 

I should say that the total salary paid 
to writers in Hollywood is well under 
five per cent of the total cost of pictures. 
That is not much, considering that pic¬ 
tures today could not begin to be pro¬ 
duced without the writers’ ideas and 
talents. 

Mr. Goldwyn, in short, is like a man 
owning the goose that laid the golden 
egg, complaining bitterly because un¬ 
expectedly on some days the goose lays 
a silver egg, or even a china egg. Or 
possibly a very rotten egg! The money 
the producers pay the writers is rela¬ 
tively chicken feed, and the golden eggs 
continue to be found in the nest now 
and again and they all belong to the 
company! 

True, it might be possible even to stop 
feeding the goose, and let him scratch 
for himself, and perhaps he would still 
go on laying a golden egg now and then. 
The only catch is that neighbor pro¬ 
ducers are looking over the fence, and 
they will throw more chicken feed, and 
lure the poor goose away. 

For the golden-egg variety of goose, 
like the clever and competent screen 
writer, is rare and will always be in 
competitive demand. The time is com¬ 
ing wdien Hollywood producers will have 
to pay more and not less for able screen 
writers; when writers, rebelling against 
their status as hacks, will starve for a 
stronger voice and try to achieve some 
dignity as free and creative artists, 
mingling this with a proper respect for 
the producers’ business demands; and 
when that time comes, eventually, they 
wall begin creating scripts out of their 
own inner demand for self-expression 
and will work on a royalty basis, shar¬ 
ing more equitably in the box-office 
returns. 
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Consolidation and Arbitration Commission ... My Seton Miller 


R ECENTLY a number of writers ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that the 
general membership is not well enough 
informed as to the functions of the 
Conciliation Commission, and the scope 
of its work. A resume of the Commis¬ 
sion's activities during the first year 
was printed in the Bulletin last April 
and in the period since that time a large 
number of new members have joined 
the Guild. 

For their information the rules of the 
Commission, as set up in the Guild Code, 
are appended to this report. 

Several writers have been told by pro¬ 
ducers that all cases for conciliation 
must be submitted through the Acad¬ 
emy, as the Guild is not officially recog¬ 
nized. The experience of the Commis¬ 
sion has been decidedly otherwise. It 
has always been able to contact the pro¬ 
ducers promptly and in every case the 
producers have accorded the conciliators 
a hearing and have helped willingly in 
reaching amicable settlements. In two 
cases producers reported unethical con¬ 
duct on the part of writers to the Guild. 
Both cases were of decided interest to 
the Commission as they were the first 
examples of the fact that the Guild Code 
protects the producers' rights in their 
agreements with the writers as much as 
it protects the writers themselves against 
encroachment on their rights by pro¬ 
ducers. The findings of the Commission 
and its final rulings were satisfactory to 
the studios in both cases. In one, a 
writer walked out on a verbal agree¬ 
ment with a studio and took another as¬ 
signment at better money He returned 
to the studio and fulfilled his obliga¬ 
tion. In the second case, a writer was 
paid in advance and then disappeared. 
None of the work he had contracted to 
do was sent to the studio. The Com¬ 
mission located the writer and he repaid 
the money to the studio. 

During its first year of operation, the 
Commission handled and finalized thir¬ 
ty-seven cases, and in the past year 
forty-seven. About two hundred cases 
in all were received but a large number 
of these were quickly finalized through 
the Guild office and did not reach the 
Commission. Many of them consisted 
in aiding members to recover scripts 
and material from studios and agents 
and assisting the District Attorney’s 
office on investigations in connection 
with bogus literary brokers and scenario 
schools. 

During the current year the Executive 
Board passed a ruling that the Commis¬ 
sion could only accept cases from mem¬ 
bers in good standing. There have been 
a number of examples of writers who 
have consistently neglected or refused 


to pay their dues and have shown little 
or no interest in the Guild, yet who 
rushed to it the moment they had any 
trouble with a studio and expected the 
Guild to take up their cases promptly 
and settle them (needless to say, in their 
favor). 

As a report of the current year’s 
work, the cases have been summarized 
as follows: 

1. Obtaining salary due to writers for 
material, work, or in lieu of a week’s 
notice —12 cases. 

The money w T as obtained in 6 cases. 

In the 7th both money and screen 
credit were obtained for the writer 
involved. 

In 3 eases the writers had no just 
claim under their agreements or under 
the week's notice rule. 

In another ease there was so much 
contradictory evidence, all verbal, 
that the matter was referred to a civil 
court action, where it is now under ad¬ 
visement. 

One case is pending. 

2. Recovery of material and/or legal 
releases of material —3 cases. 

Obtained in all eases. 

3. Plagiarism —5 cases. 

In the first, financial settlement was 
obtained. 

In 2 cases, writers withdrew their 
cases after a hearing. 

In the 4th, there was no basis of 
claim. 

In the 5th, the writer involved was 
exonerated. 

4. Unfair advertising —4 cases. 

3 were settled to the satisfaction of 
all parties; in the 4th, the charge was 
not substantiated. 

5. Credits —17 cases. 

In 7 cases, credit was obtained. 

In 9 eases, credit was not merited. 

I case pending. 

6. Failure to inform other writers work¬ 
ing on same material —1 case. 

The charges were dismissed. The 
second group of writers had under¬ 
stood that the first group had finished 
their work on the assignment. 

7. Theft of title —1 case. 

Charges were not substantiated. 

8. Discipline of writers —2 cases. 

Reviewed above. 

9. Legal assistance —2 cases. 

The legal difficulties of contracts 
concerned in both cases were straight¬ 
ened out by Mr. Bielensen. 

The majority of cases brought before 
the Commission involve credits. Dur¬ 
ing the year a number of these com¬ 
plaints were presented after the nega¬ 
tives of the pictures concerned had been 
shipped East and the prints struck off. 
Under these circumstances the Commis¬ 


sion was unable to help. A great deal 
of credit trouble would be obviated if 
writers would have a definite under¬ 
standing with producers in regard to 
screen credit while the pictures are 
shooting. In case of failure to reach an 
agreement with producers or other writ¬ 
ers, complaints should be submitted 
promptly. 

The Commission consists of twelve 
members and is controlled by a 
Chief Commissioner apointed by the 
President of the Guild and subject to 
confirmation by the Executive Board. 

Any member or other person includ¬ 
ing a motion picture producer, may file 
a complaint against any member. The 
complaint shall specify the article and 
clause which it claims have been violat¬ 
ed and shall contain a brief statement 
of the facts constituting the violation. 
All four copies of such complaint shall 
be signed by any officer of the Guild by 
order of the Executive Board of the 
Guild. 

If the complaint be against any ex¬ 
ecutive, supervisor or director for vio¬ 
lation of any of the rules of conduct 
specified in Article XV of the Screen 
Writers’ Guild Code, it shall contain 
the following: “The undersigned agrees 
to submit the foregoing controversy to 
arbitration under any form of arbitra¬ 
tion contract approved by the Commis¬ 
sion and in accordance with the laws of 
the State of California. 

Answers to complaint. If the com¬ 
plaint be against a member, the com¬ 
plaint shall be transmitted to the mem¬ 
ber by registered mail, and the member 
shall have seven days to reply. 

Procedure for Conciliation. Upon the 
filing of any complaint, the Chief Com¬ 
missioner, either before or after answer, 
if he deems the matter one for concilia¬ 
tion, shall appoint one member of the 
Conciliation Commission as a concilia¬ 
tor and thereupon said conciliator shall 
attempt to settle such dispute by con¬ 
ciliation. 

Hearing of Complaint against mem¬ 
bers. If the Chief Commissioner shall 
not deem the controversy one for con¬ 
ciliation, or if the conciliator shall re¬ 
port that it cannot be settled by con¬ 
ciliation, the Chief Commissioner shall 
designate three commissioners to hear 
the matter. Such Commissioners shall 
hold a hearing at the office of the Guild 
at a time to be fixed by them and shall 
give the parties at least five days’ writ¬ 
ten notice by registered mail at their 
address as shown on the books of the 
Guild of the time and place of such 
hearing. At such hearing the parties 
shall produce such evidence as they may 
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You have 3® AIDVASWA®! 

in using the most complete and 
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in ^America 


w, 


hether you are a Player, a Producer, or a Director, whatever the nature of your HAIR NEEDS, and 
however close may be the production dead-line, it is always gratifying to know that right here in 


Hollywood you have at your disposal the largest Hair Service organization, completely equipped to produce every type of 
Hairpiece imaginable, from a simple hairlace front to a most elaborate, monumental 18th century wig. More than that, 


whatever the quantity, you may count 
on our years of experience, and our 
ample resources, to make deliveries ac¬ 
cording to the requirements of your 
time schedule. Indeed, you have here a 
Hair Service that is as flexible as your 
situation demands. We’re so geared that 
we can step in wherever you leave off, 
that is, we can start right from scratch 
and originate complete Hair Ideas, for 
a single character as well as for an en¬ 
tire production cast, or we can repro¬ 
duce your own designs and follow to 
the letter and in spirit your own spec¬ 
ifications. 

Our Hair Ideas take into considera¬ 
tion the personality of the player, the 
spirit of the part, and the photographic 
effects. Our library here, probably the 


<The a® features of 

MAX FACTOR 

HAIR SERVICE 

1. Largest and most complete organization of its 
kind serving the Motion Picture industry. 

2. A Hair Service flexibly adaptable to every 
Hair Need, from a single hairpiece to a most 
elaborate wig, in any quantity. 

3. A Hair Service with every facility to deliver 
large quantity orders in time to meet production 
schedules. 

4. Available for your use the largest library of 
authentic sources of hair styles throughout human 
history. 

5. An experienced staff with the imagination and 
skill to translate your idea into the appropriate 
hairpiece. 

6. For rental use—the largest stock of Hairlace 
Wigs for racial, period, and character parts. 

7. The special creation of personal hairpieces to 
improve one’s screen appearance. 

8. The development of distinctive screen types or 
personalities with the aid of special hair effects. 

9- Max Factor Hairlace pieces are so constructed 
they are actually eyeproof, natural-looking, and 
cannot be betrayed by the sharpest camera lens. 

10. Whether it is for "straight” or "character”, 
a Max Factor Hairlace piece is designed to fit 
the part. 


largest anywhere devoted exclusively to 
the subject of Hair Dress, furnishes the 
sources of the authentic appearance of 
every Hair Style known in human 
history. 

Altogether, in back of every Hairpiece, 
whether it be out of stock or a special 
creation, you have the experience and 
the integrity of an organization that has 
served the Motion Picture industry for 
many years. We invite you to turn over 
to us any problem whatever, including 
entire scripts for our study and research. 
You will receive from us a complete 
descriptive schedule of your Hair re¬ 
quirements, and you will have every 
cooperation of our entire staff, without 
incurring any obligation whatever. 



1666 NORTH HIGHLAND AVENUE . . . HOLLYWOOD 
Telephone HOllywood 3922 
< 2^0 


* TEMPORARY LOCATION DURING BUILDING A L T E R A T I O N S-— 1 6 0 4 HIGHLAND * 
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An Old Tale Retold • • • 


T HE Screen Actors' Guild was 
formed in 1933 so that the indi¬ 
vidual actor might have a strong or¬ 
ganization to represent him in all nego¬ 
tiation and arbitration. Its founders 
recognized that the bargaining power of 
the actor, excepting perhaps thirty stars, 
was nil, and that even those fortunate 
individuals were continually threatened 
by agreements between producing com¬ 
panies designed to limit their freedom 
of contract and to reduce their com¬ 
pensation. 

During the past eight months com¬ 
mittees appointed by the Guild have 
been negotiating with producers. The 
purpose of these negotiations has been 
two-fold. First, to gain fair working 
conditions and a better contract for 
actors, and second, to insure a continu¬ 
ance of those conditions through recog¬ 
nition of the Guild as the representative 
of actors. 

Up to the present, only a small part of 
our purpose has been achieved. The 
new Academy contract promises better 
working conditions for the day player 
and the free-lance actor. It completely 
ignores the contract actor, whose prob¬ 
lems are quite as important. Moreover, 
it is only a promise and may or may not 
be kept. It is significant, however, that 
even the few staunch Academicians who 
are left cannot deny that this small con¬ 
cession is the result of the Guild 's pres¬ 
sure. 

It is enlightening to glance back 
twenty-two years to the formation of 
our affiliated organization, The Actors' 
Equity Association. The history of its 
first few years of struggle to establish 
a basic agreement with the theatrical 
managers so closely parallels our own 
efforts that every actor should study it. 
The complete history of Equity from 
1913 to 1929 is told by Alfred Harding 
in “The Revolt of the Actor", pub¬ 
lished a few years ago by William Mor¬ 
row and Company. A copy should be in 
every actor's library. The arguments 
used by motion picture producers in 
1934 were used by the theatrical man¬ 
agers from 1913 to 1919 and again, but 
without much conviction, in 1924. 

Even the tactics of the producers 
have not changed. When Equity in 
1919 proposed an arbitration clause 
making Equity the actors’ representa¬ 
tive, the producers offered a contract 
making the actor and not Equity re¬ 
sponsible for the arbitration. Thus every 
dispute would become a personal one be¬ 
tween the actor and the manager in¬ 
volved, with the odds, because of the 
employing power and the community of 


interests among managers, entirely on 
the manager. 

Compare this with the present situa¬ 
tion. The Guild proposed an arbitra¬ 
tion clause allowing the Guild to ap¬ 
point one arbiter, the Producers Asso¬ 
ciation another, and the two to appoint 
a third impartial person. The produc¬ 
ers issued a contract through the Acad¬ 
emy offering Academy arbitration, 
which has proved worthless, or no ar¬ 
bitration at all, at the option of the ac¬ 
tor. Should the actor decline to take his 
troubles to a completely unrepresenta¬ 
tive company union whose conciliation 
machinery is financed by the producers, 
he has the privilege of taking his case 
to the courts. 

In 1919 when Equity offered to arbi¬ 
trate the question of a fair contract be¬ 
fore either William Howard Taft or 
Charles Evans Hughes, the president of 
the Producing Managers Association is¬ 
sued this reply: ‘ * The managers would 
be glad to meet Mr. Taft or Mr. Hughes 
at any time, but there is nothing to ar¬ 
bitrate. The managers have simply de¬ 
cided to issue their own form of con¬ 
tracts containing their own arbitration 
clause, and to deal with the actor indi¬ 
vidually instead of with his Associa¬ 
tion." 

In 1934 when Guild representatives 
offered through Sol A. Rosenblatt to 
sign an agreement with the Motion Pic¬ 
ture Producers' Association guarantee¬ 
ing not to strike for a period of five 
years and agreed to leave the working 
conditions and the terms of the contract 
entirely up to Mr. Rosenblatt, the pro¬ 
ducers declined—and issued their own 
contracts through their subsidized Acad¬ 
emy. 

In 1919 the theatrical producers of¬ 
fered a contract to the Fidelity League— 
the Academy of that period—containing 
most of the Equity demands but leaving 
out the important enforcement provis¬ 
ions—and George M. Cohan, president 
of Fidelity, said, “Don’t let anyone tell 
you that the Actors’ Equity Association 
is responsible for this! I'm responsible. ’' 
In 1935 the Motion Picture Producers 
offered a new contract containing a few 
of the Guild’s proposals, and Lionel 
Atwill, chairman of the actor committee 
of the Academy, said, “The new con¬ 
tract for motion picture actors is the 
finest ever drawn up for the rank and 
file of players or performers of the 'en¬ 
tertainment world." 

Equity, after six years of fruitless 
negotiation with the producers, joined 
the American Federation of Labor. The 
Guild found this move necessary one 


year after its organization. We shall 
continue to profit by Equity's exper¬ 
ience. 

While it would be possible to continue 
these examples of similarity in the prob¬ 
lems of the organizations, space allows 
but one more. When the Guild repre¬ 
sentatives offered to submit their pro¬ 
posals to Mr. Rosenblatt and to sign a 
contract agreeing to abide by his deci¬ 
sions, they also agreed that during the 
life of the contract an “open shop" 
policy would be maintained. During 
the strike of 1919, when Equity agreed 
to sign an open shop contract, Samuel 
Untermyer in a letter of advice to Frank 
Gilmpre said: 

"I understand that in your demand for 
the recognition of your association by 
the managers you have expressly dis¬ 
claimed any thought of insisting upon 
what is known as the 'Closed Shop'. 

^Whilst the excess of moderation on 
your part is praiseworthy from one point 
of view and ought to attract to your sup¬ 
port the sympathy of all classes, I feel 
that you are wrong. In theory there may 
be such a thing as the 'open shop,' but 
in practice there is not. 

"Your profession should either be rep¬ 
resented through your association for the 
purpose of collective bargaining against 
the managers, or you will be left at the 
mercy of individual bargaining against 
the managers, who, while arrogating to 
themselves the right of collective bargain¬ 
ing, have had the impertinence to deny 
it to you. If you have a recent pretext 
for that attitude I have never heard it 
presented. 'It would be interesting to 
know what it is. 

"If you compromise your controversy 
on the basis of on 'open shop', which 
means that the managers are at liberty 
to deal individually with such of the actors 
as do not choose to join your organiza¬ 
tion, the result will be that in the course 
of time they will undermine your Asso¬ 
ciation by discriminating against its mem¬ 
bers until they succeed in disintegrating 
it. This is far more easily done in your 
profession than in the ordinary trade 
union." 

Five years later Equity found that 
Mr. Untermyer’s advice was sound, and 
Equity Shop has been in force in the 
theatre since 1924. 

Will history continue to repeat itself? 

Equity Members 

HE Guild's contract with Equity 
provides that all Class A and B 
Guild members whose Equity dues were 
in arrears are relieved of arrearage un¬ 
til November 1, 1934 but must pay dues 
to Equity after that date. It is import¬ 
ant that we perform our part of the 
contract, in return for the benefits we 
will receive from the affiliation. Keep 
yonr Equity dues up to date. 

The contract also provided that any 
( Continued on Next Page) 
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Junior Guild ... 


N ATE EDWABDS, Chairman of 
the Entertainment Committee, 
wishes all Junior Guild members who 
play baseball to call him at his home, 
Federal 5662, or leave their telephone 
numbers with the Secretary. There are 
a number of Guild members who have 
been associated with amateur and pro¬ 
fessional baseball and are interested in 
organizing a baseball club to play in 
the City and Motion Picture League. 
Enough interest has been shown by 
Guild members that a get-together of 
ball players will place a Guild team in 
the field. 

The election of Officers and Directors 
will soon be over, and w~e must turn our 
thoughts to other matters. There are 
many things of interest that we could 
enter into as a body—it is only a ques¬ 
tion of getting started. What do you 
think will create better fellowship 
among our members ? What sort of 
things would you like to do that will be 

Equity member joining Class A or B 
of the Guild before March 1st would be 
excused of his arrearage to Equity. The 
following letter is self explanatory: 

March 1 1, 1935. 

Mr. Kenneth Thomson, 

Screen Actors' Guild, 

1 655 North Cherokee* 

Hollywood, California. 

Dear Ken: 

Inasmuch as the limiting time per¬ 
mitted members of the Guild to be 
reinstated in Equity under the Guild 
concession only up to March 1st and 
in all probability many of the mem¬ 
bers were unaware of such limita¬ 
tion, I suggested to the Council that 
an extension be permitted and have 
just been advised that acting upon 
that suggestion the final date has 
been set as August 1 st. 

This, of course, means a payment of 
dues as of November 1st, 1934, 
which will be $9.00 up to May 1st, 

$18.00 after that date and up to 
the expiration of the concessional 
period. 

Also, Class "C" members of the 
Guild will be permitted to take ad¬ 
vantage of the concession if they so 
desire. It is, however, not obliga¬ 
tory. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Cordially yours, 

CHARLES MILLER, Representative 
Actors' Equity Association. 

Another letter signed by Frank Gill- 
ftiore has been sent to all Equity mem¬ 
bers in California calling attention to 
the clause in the contract which requires 
them to become Guild members. This 
extension allows any Equit}" member in 
arrears to take advantage of the ar¬ 
rearage provision provided he becomes 
a Guild member before August 1, 1935. 


enjoyed by the majority of the mem¬ 
bers ? All members who have acts or do 
specialties, please forward the informa¬ 
tion to the secretary, so that we may 
have it on file for future use. If you 
haven’t been asked to do things for the^ 
Guild, it is only because we haven’t 
complete information about you. 

The following tickets for the Junior 
Guild election, April 10, have been filed 
with the Secretary. Nominations must 
be signed by 25 members in good stand¬ 
ing and filed at the office before 5 P. M. 
April 1, 1935. No nominations will be 
accepted from the floor. 

The Nominating Committee appointed 
by the Board of Directors filed the fol¬ 
lowing ticket: 

Pat Somerset, President. 

Bob Ellsworth, First Vice-President. 
Bee Stephens, Second Vice-President. 
Nate Edwards, Third Vice-President. 
Aubrey Blair, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Ten members of the Board : 

Larry Steers, 

Nate Edwards 
Bee Stephens 
Orie Bobertson 
Bed Burger 
Eddie Clayton 
Tom Ford 
J. Edward Dahlen 
Harvey Parry 
Bill O’Brian 

A second ticket has been filed by 25 
members in good standing: 

Pat Somerset, President. 

Bob Ellsworth, First Vice-President. 
Jay Eaton, Second Vice-President. 
Nate Edwards, Third Vice-President 
Aubrey Blair, Secretary -Treasurer. 
Ten members of the Board: 

Nate Edwards 
Charley Drubin 
Mel Forrester 
Marcel Smith 
Bee Stephens 
Orie Bobertson 
J. Edward Dahlen 
Sam Benson 
George Broughton 
Lee Powell 

The eleven Board members who have 
one more year to serve are: 

Lee Phelps 
Florence Wix 
Aubrey Blair 
Betty Blair 
Jay Eaton 
Bob Ellsworth 
Major Harris 
Ed Parker 
Pat Somerset 
Lillian West 
J. G. MacMahon 


By Aubrey Blair 

RACING RESULTS 

The Guild-sponsored Six Day Bicycle 
Bace put on by Willie Spencer at the 
Olympic Auditorium, March 8th to 14th, 
was a real sporting event. 

As usual, a select group of loyal 
Guilders supported the meet with their 
patronage and giving their services for 
entertainment in off moments during the 
night. The result was a comfortable 
sum for the Guild treasury. 

Our association with Willie Spencer 
was most happy and we sincerely regret 
his financial loss. 

To all our members who were season 
pass holders, and to those who came as 
often as they could, we are deeply grate¬ 
ful. As usual, the Junior Guild came 
through nicely, helping with entertain¬ 
ment and checking the customers at the 
entrances. It was a tough spot for the 
entertainers, but Earl Askam was a 
great help. Nadra De Wynne and Car- 
bona brought their floor show from the 
La Cucuracha Cafe (Let’s go there 
sometime). Mamie Starke (the Kate 
Smith of the West) made the audience 
sit up and take notice. Willie Strobel 
with his Bavarian Troupers never failed 
to add entertainment in the dull spots 
(and, by the way, don’t forget the Ger¬ 
man Bock Beer Fest at La Crescent 
Park, March 31st, a swell blowout.) 
Curley Fletcher brought his Arizona 
Wranglers who were just as popular as 
they are on the air; and the Three little 
Pigs Cafe floor show went over in a big 
way. We were fortunate in securing 
the delightful “Eight Voices” of Mr. 
Blum’s Vocal School. And many thanks 
to Theodore Lorch. 

And speaking of helping the Guild, 
don’t forget to mention the Screen 
Guild’s Magazine when you buy from 
one of our advertisers. The other day 
one of our members decided to buy a 
Buick. He went to the Howard Auto 
Company and told them the only reason 
he was buying from them was because 
of their ad in the Screen Guild’s Maga¬ 
zine. The automobile company’s ap¬ 
preciation was profound, and they in¬ 
creased their space in the magazine. 
You too, can be of service in this way. 

NOTICE 

The annual election of the Junior Screen 
Actors Guild will be held ot the Women's Club 
of Hollywood, 7078 Hollywood Bouevard, Hol¬ 
lywood, California, on Wednesday evening, 
April 10th, 1935, at 8 P. M. 
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Screen Writers’ Assignments 

1—Original Story; 2—Adaptations; 3—Continuity; 4—Dialogue; 5—Lyrics; 
6—Music; *— In collaboration. 


BALDERSTON, JOHN L.—Reliance 
'The Last of the Mohicans" 2-3-4 
BELDEN, CHARLES S.—Warner Bros. 

"Anchors Aweigh" 1-2-3-4 
BOYLAN, MALCOLM STUART—Warner Bros. 

Navy Medical Corps story 1-2-3-4* 
BUFFINGTON, ADELE—Monogram—"The 
Keeper of the Bees" 2-3-4 
Radio—"Hi Gaucho" 2 
CARSTAIRS, JOHN PADDY—British Star 
Films—"Piccadilly Circus" 2-3-4 
CHANSLOR, ROY—Warner Bros. 

"Fighting Men" 2-3-4* 

CHURCH, CLAIRE—Mascot 
"Confidential" 1-2-3-4* 

CONDON, CHARLES R.—Columbia 
"Week End Lady" 1 
CONSELMAN, WILLIAM—Fox 
"Curly-Top" 2-3-4* 

COWAN, SADA—Monogram 
Untitled 2-3-4 

DAVES, DELMER—Warner Bros. 

"Page Miss Glory" 2-3-4* 

"Stranded" 2-3-4 

ELLIS, ROBERT—Fox 

"Charley Chan in Egypt" 3-4* 

FIELDS, HERBERT—Paramount 

"People Will Talk" 2-3-4 

FORT, GARRETT—20th Century 

"All Alone" 2-3-4 

GOODRICH, FRANCES—M. G. M. 

Sequeal to "Thin Man" 2-3-4**' 

GOODWINS, LESLIE—R. K. O. 

"Nit-Wits" 1-2-3-4* 


GREY, JOHN—Columbia Studio 

Harry Langdon Comedy 1-2-3-4* 

GORDON, LEON—M. G. M. 

"Three Wise Fools" 2-3-4 

HACKETT, ALBERT—M. G. M. 

Sequel to "Thin Man" 2-3-4* 

HARTMAN, DON—Fox 

"Suite Sixteen" 3-4* 

HAYWARD, LILLIE—Warner Bros. 

"Living Up to Lizzie" 1 -2-3-4* 

HAZARD, LAWRENCE—R. K. O. 

"Hooray for Love" 2-3-4**' 

HERZIG, SIG—R. K. O. 

"Papa's In the Cradle" 1 -3-4* 

HORMAN, ARTHUR T,—Fox Westwood 

"Baa, Baa, Blacksheep" 1-2-3-4 

KIRKLAND, JACK—M. G. M. 

"Little Miss Nuisance" 2-3-4* 

KLEIN, PHILIP—Fox Western 

"Lord's Referee" 2-3-4* 

KOBER, ARTHUR—Fox 

"Ginger" 1-3-4 

LASKY, JESSE JR.—M. G. M. 

"Little Miss Nuisance" 2-3-4* 

LEVIEN, SONYA—Fox 

Untitled original (Martini story) 1-2-3-4" 
"Curley-Top" 2-3-4* 

LIPSCOMB, W. P.—M. G. M. 

"Tale of Two Cities" 2-3-4 

LOGAN, HELEN—Fox 

"Charlie Chan in Egypt" 3-4* 

LOGUE, CHAS. A.—Monogram 

"Can You Spare a Million?" 1-2-3-4 
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LOOS, ANITA—M. G. M. 

"San Francisco" 2-3-4 

McCALL, MARY C. JR.—Warner Bros. 

"Out of a Clear Sky" 2-3-4* 

MACDONALD, WALLACE—Mascot 

"The Fighting Marine" 1-2* 

MAHIN, JOHN LEE—M. G. M. 

"Wife vs. Secretary" 2-3-4 
"China Seas" 4* 

MILLER, SETON I.—Warner Bros. 

"The G-Men" 1 *-2-3-4 
MORRIS, GOUVENEUR—Paramount 
"Jungle Girl" 2-3-4* 

MYERS, HENRY—Columbia 

"The Black Room Mystery" 2-3-4* 

NEVILLE, JOHN T.—M. G. M. ‘ 

"Joaquin Murietta" 3 
NEVILLE, ROBERT—Fox 
"Murder on the Set" 1 
NIBLO, FRED JR.—Columbia 
"Unknown Woman" 2-3-4* 

NORTH, EDMUND—R. K. O. 

"Love Song" 2-3-4* 

ORKOW, HARRISON—Paramount 
"You Gotta Have Romance" 2-3-4 
"Federal Dick" 2-3-4* 

PARSONS, LINDSLEY—Monogram 
"Paradise Ranch" 1 -2-3-4" 

PASCAL, ERNEST—Fox 

Untitled original 1-2-3-4* 

RAPHAELSON, SAMSON—Fox 

"The Dressmaker of Lunneville' 2-3-4 
RATHMELL, JOHN—Mascot 
"Anything Once" 3* 

RIVKIN, ALLEN—Fox 
"Black Sheep" 2-3-4 
ROBINSON, CASEY—Warner Bros. 

"Captain Blood" 2-3-4 
RUBIN, BENNY—Warner Bros. 

"Living Up to Lizzie" 2-3-4* 

SCHARY, DORE—Universal 
"Storm Over Andes" 2-3-4 
SIMMONS, MICHAEL L.—Columbia 
"Jim Burke's Boy" 1-2-3-4 
SOLOW, EUGENE—Warner Bros. 

"Champion" 2-3-4 
"Patient In Room 18" 2-3-4 
SPEWACK, SAMUEL—M. G. M. 

"Black Chamber" 2-3-4* 

STARLING, LYNN—Universal 
"Magnificent Obsession" 2-3-4 
STORM, JANE—Paramount 
"Waikiki Wedding" 2-3* 

"Two For Tonight" 2-3* 

THOMPSON, HARLAN—Paramount 
"Rose of the Rancho" 2-3-4 
TRAUB, JOE—Warner Bros. 

"Hold That Baby" 1-2-3-4 
TUNBERG, KARL—Universal 
"While the Crowd Cheers" 1 
VEILLER, ANTHONY—R. K. O. 

"Break of Hearts" 3-4* 

WAGGNER, GEORGE—Liberty 

"Champagne For Breakfast" 1-2-3-4 
WILSON, CAREY—M. G. M. 

"The Forty Days of Musa Dagh" 3-4 
YOST, ROBERT M.—Fox Western 
"Lord's Referee" 2-3-4* 

Books, Plays, Articles, 
Stories 

CARSTAIRS, JOHN PADDY—"February Re¬ 
vue" Fiction, British Broadcasting Net¬ 
work (5) 

CLUETT, JACK—"Babes On Broadway Non- 
Fiction, The New Yorker (2) 

"Life Is Just a Bowl of Clippings" Non-Fic¬ 
tion, Vanity Fair (2) 

ELISCU, EDWARD—"Paris Sensation Fic¬ 
tion, J. J. Shubert (*4) 

KOBER, ARTHUR—"Baby in the Bronx" Fic¬ 
tion, The New Yorker (1) 

McCALL, MARY C. JR—"The Man Who. Gave 
His Heart Away" Fiction, Cosmopolitan (1) 
...."The Stars in Their Courses" Fiction, Sere¬ 
nade (1 ) 



Sales 


Photo hy Porter S. Cleveland. 

MISS KAY JOHNSON with her new, current series, BUICK EIGHT Convertible 
Coupe. Miss Johnson's prominent director husband, JOHN CROMWELL, 
also owns a BUICK of the same series, in a Convertible Phaeton .... both 
purchased from 

PHIL HALL 

Branch Manager 

HOWARD AUTOMOBILE CO. OF LOS ANGELES 

HOLLYWOOD STORE 

6157 Hollywood Boulevard GRanite 3181_Service 



m 


The movie colony is more BUICK and PONTIAC minded than ever before 
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MEZQUIDA, ANNA BLAKE—"I Con Never 
Stop Loving Him 1 ' Fiction, Columbia Broad¬ 
casting System (5) 

"I Can Never Stop Loving Him 11 Fiction 
MacFadden's (1 ) 

MORRIS, GOUVENEUR—"Battle Post 11 Fic¬ 
tion, Collier's 0 ) 1 

RAPHAELSON, SAMSON—"Accent on Youth 11 

Fiction, Samuel French (3) "White Man 11 

Fiction, Samuel French (3) 

RIVKIN, ALLEN—"Paris Sensation 11 Fiction, 

J. J. Shubert (*4) 

SCHEE, ORAN—"No More Nobility 11 Fiction, 
Pasadena Play House (4) 

SIMMONS, MICHAEL L.—"No More Dream¬ 
ing" Fiction, Harper's Mag. (1 ) 

STANLEY, FRED—"Thunders of Silence 11 

(Dramatization) Fiction, James Timony (4) 
TUNBERG, KARL—"While the Crowd Cheers" 
Fiction, Macauley (3) 

WATSON, ROBERT—"When Christmas Came 
to Fort Garry 1 Fiction, Ryerson Press, Tor¬ 
onto (3) 

1—Story; 2—Article; 3—Book; 4—Play; 

5—Song; 6—Radio Play 


CONSOLIDATION AND ARBITRA¬ 
TION COMMISSION 

(Continued from Page Eight) 
choose and after hearing the evidence, 
the Commissioners appointed to hear the 
matter shall make a report of their find¬ 
ing and judgment and the penalties they 
recommend, if any, to the Board of Di¬ 
rectors of the Guild. Any member com¬ 
plained against may be represented by 
counsel at such hearing, if he so desires. 

Complaints against Producers, Ex¬ 
ecutives, Supervisors , or Directors. Up¬ 
on the filing of a complaint, pursuant 
to Article XV of the Code, against any 
executive, supervisor, or director, the 
Chief Commissioner, if he deems the 
matter one for conciliation, shall ap¬ 
point a conciliator who shall attempt to 
conciliate the matter. If the Chief 
Commissioner does not deem the matter 
one for conciliation, or if the conciliator 
reports that it cannot be conciliated, 
then the Chief Commissioner shall cause 
to be drawn an arbitration contract 
under the laws of the State of Cali¬ 
fornia, pursuant to the provisions of 
Article XV of the Code and signed by 
the complainant. The Chief Commis¬ 
sioner shall then cause to be transmitted 
by registered mail to the party com¬ 
plained against at his last known ad¬ 
dress such arbitration agreement, 
signed by the complainant, with a re¬ 
quest that the party complained against 
sign such agreement. If the party com¬ 
plained against refuses to sign such 
agreement, then the procedure shall be 
the same as in proceedings against a 
member. 

Proceedings in case a defendant does 
not answer within the time required. 
If a defendant does not answer within 
the required time, the hearing shall pro¬ 
ceed without such answer, but in the 
discretion of the adjudicating Commis¬ 
sioners any facts stated in the complaint 
and not denied may be deemed to be 
true. 


1 FOR SALE ' 

and 

First Time Offered 


TASTEFULLY designed and elegantly 
furnished home of eleven spacious rooms in the choicest 
“North of Sunset”, district BEVERLY HILLS* 

HOUSE is an exact replica of a noted English type and 
including grounds and gardens, detached quarters for serv¬ 
ants, garages, furnishings, etc., cost well above $200,000. 

PROPERTY is clear and may be purchased direct from 
owner at a substantially below-value price. 

HOUSE, grounds and appointments are of commodious 
proportions for guest, entertaining, or family purposes. 

■ FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS "OWNER”, 

P.O. BOX 747 BEVERLY HILLS 



Specializing in Better Homes and Estates 

. . . in . . . 

Beverly Hills...Holmby Hills...Bel-Air 

A few exceptional buys and 
exchanges now available 
FOR THE BEST BUYS 

RALPH LEWIS 

REAL ESTATE BROKER 

339 North Beverly Drive OXford 7175 BEVERLY HILLS 

W E MAINTAIN A RENTAL DEPARTMENT 
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BROWN’S 

Since 1906 

THE ORIGINAL 
HOT FUDGE SUNDAE 

EASTER EGGS AND BASKETS 

Dainty Luncheons ... Ragtime Chocolates 
All Home-made Candies 

Brown’s 

7059 Hollywood Blvd. 

I block west of Chinese Theatre 
Open 'til after midnight 


WE PAY CASH FOR 

OLD GOLD and SILVER 

Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry 

MACY JEWELRY CO. 

U. S. Government Licensed Dealer 
6617 Hollywood Blvd. HE-5426 


Harmony Cottage 

5928 Hollywood Blvd. - Phone GL 8633 

• 

A FAMILY DINING ROOM 

Serving the Finest Foods at Sensible 
Prices 

• 

Lunches Afternoon Tea-ettes Dinners 
We Cater to Bridge Luncheons 

Free Parking in the Rear 


Du Barry Cleaners 

French Weaving . . Professional Discount 

All Garments Insured 

• 

HE-6849 7068 Hollywood Blvd. 


FLOWERS 

“cAkvays the esi 

6327 YUCCA ST. Telephone 

Hollywood, Calif. HEmpstead 2634 


FLOWERS BY WIRE” 



6519 HOLLYWOOD Blvd. 

(Half block west of Warner Bros. Theatre ) 
a*uL 518 WEST 6TH, NEAR CRAMD. 


Music in Pictures 

I N THE realm of entertainment there 
are several countries that have de¬ 
veloped one or more mediums of ex¬ 
pression to a point of setting a standard, 
whose writers and composers have pro¬ 
duced works that are, and wall always 
be, models of those mediums. In Italy 
it has been opera, and, although other 
countries have produced great operas, 
Italy was the pioneer, and in this form 
has produced more works than any other 
country. In France the opera comiqne, 
in England the oratorio, in Russia the 
ballet has flow-ered to as nearly perfec¬ 
tion as we can conceive these forms at¬ 
taining. England, with the light opera 
has contributed still another form, the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas. 

And the United States, though a 
younger country, has outdistanced all 
others in tw’o forms of expression, musi¬ 
cal comedies and pictures. It is not dif¬ 
ficult to recall the names of several 
musical shows that have no superiors in 
any country. Neither is it difficult to 
name pictures of equal caliber. But, 
while the possibilities of all these other 
forms have been practically exhausted, 
and further composition simply means 
a greater variety, in the realm of pic¬ 
tures, above all musical pictures, the 
surface has hardly been scratched. 

The musical extravaganzas and musi¬ 
cal shows translated to the screen may 
be dismissed with the observation that 
they are but an old form expressed 
through a new’ medium. But the logical 
use of music, of musical situations that 
have a definite bearing on the story, that 
field is just beginning to be realized, and 
is as varied as life itself. And with 
every picture that does use music thus, 
the dragging in bodily of a musical num¬ 
ber without rhyme or reason becomes 
more and more a glaring fault. 

And as long as the public of this 
country is not opera minded, and will 
never be until a generation or tw 7 o has 
heard and become accustomed to opera 
in the vernacular, a song or a musical 
situation must have a double significance 
to be most effective. The American pub¬ 
lic will laugh if they hear someone sing 
in dramatic phrases “Open the door, 77 
as they do in opera. Luckily for the 
enjoyment of the opera, they seldom 
understand it. Even to hear someone 
suddenly break into song over something 
as romantic as love under sun, or moon, 
or stars may evoke a laugh if the situa¬ 
tion leading up to the song does not 
give it some added dramatic or emotion¬ 
al meaning. 

Fortunately there are good examples 
of admirable musical treatment to il¬ 
lustrate the point in question. “One 


• • Ity Troy Sanders 

Night of Love, 77 discussed in these col¬ 
umns in a previous issue is a case in the 
use of serious music. “Sw 7 eet Music 77 is 
one of the best examples yet produced 
of the use of popular music, at least in 
the sense we speak of. 

"We give “Sweet Music 77 as an ex¬ 
ample not because it has such a pro¬ 
found story, not because the music is 
greater or has proved more popular 
than the music of many other pictures, 
but because the music is used so logically 
along with the telling of an entertaining 
enough romance. Neither do w T e say 
that it is the only picture in v^hich the 
same thing has been done. Another in 
the front rank is “Here Is My Heart. 77 

But, to go further with “Sweet 
Music. 77 First of all, the whole story 
is built around the natural life and ex¬ 
periences of a band leader and his band, 
a cabaret singer and her work and hard¬ 
ships in making a place for herself. 
Then what could be more to the point 
than seeing them actually at their work ? 
In this way, even the numbers that, in 
their lyrics have nothing to do wdth the 
working out of the story, have a sig¬ 
nificance in their very performance. 
The fact that one of the characters got 
a “break, 77 that they are getting ahead 
when the other is looking on or has to 
appear in a less favorable light is a defi¬ 
nite story point. So, with the mere per¬ 
formance of the number the story prog¬ 
resses. So, entertainment is gained 
without stopping the movement of the 
narrative. 

Then there are those numbers in 
which the lyrics have a definite bearing 
on the story, in which a thought is in¬ 
directly expressed that has to do with 
the romance. The words become acual 
dialogue then, in effect, while the quali¬ 
ty of showmanship in the performance 
of the number is in no wmy impaired. 
Even the comedy element is linked up 
with performance, as in the scene of the 
girl falling in the lake in the park at 
the end a serious dedication. Beside 
the story value of both the comedy scene 
and the serious performance, the sus¬ 
pense created was still another point to 
the credit of the sequence. 

The story background of these musi¬ 
cals is usually a flimsy, inconsequential 
affair. No music is strong enough to 
sustain a picture under such circum¬ 
stances. and the production is usually a 
disappointment. Why should it be 
asked to do so? Is it asking too much 
of writers to produce musical situa¬ 
tions? 

Too often, in the writing of a script, 
music is suggested as background for a 
scene, and not tied up sufficiently to 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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London Lowdown... 


By John Paddy Car stairs 


L OOKS as if it is going to be a bumper 
' year here in deah old London with 
everyone making whoopee preparations 
for the Jubilee. Lotsa Americans stay¬ 
ing over, and lots more coming over ; 
this goes for the film industry, although 
there has been a sudden slacking off 
recently, a sort of reaction after the 
hordes that arrived here last year . . . 
a series of modern Columbus discover¬ 
ing England's Elstree! . . . Lillian Har¬ 
vey is tied to British International for 
three pictures but whether she will re¬ 
turn to Columbia only Mr. Cohn will 
say!. .. the Dickens boom still continues 
with Twickenham to make “Scrooge" 
with our Seymour Hicks in the lead . . . 
Hassard Short's revue “Stop Press" 
opened here with lotsa bally and some 
very nice production; but if Short had 
concentrated more on the show and less 
on the lighting effect it would have been 
swell; as it is the show lacks, despite it's 
continuity, body—and wants a more 
personal feeling about it. The introduc¬ 
tion of a couple of big-name stars would 
help enormously. Moss Hart’s Coward 
sketch from “As Thousands Cheer" and 
a song on the “Four Arliss Brothers" 
(Wellington, Rothschild, Voltaire and 
Disraeli!) are his honies, but, apart 
from a Sepia Serenade, Margaret 
Sande’s dancing, the presence of lovely 
Dorothy Dickson, there is nothing sensa¬ 
tional enough to ensure a reallv long 


make it indispensible. Then in the cut¬ 
ting of the picture and the scoring what 
would have greatly enhanced the se¬ 
quence is entirely forgotten. To one 
who did not know the original concep¬ 
tion there is nothing amiss, but actually 
fifty per cent of the effectiveness is lost. 
If music is important enough to the 
scene to be suggested, it can just as easi¬ 
ly be made an integral part of it, so that 
it cannot be cut out. 

Another danger of loosely writing a 
musical scene into a script instead of 
making it definite beyond any mistake 
is that invariably this indecision be¬ 
comes an insurmountable obstacle to the 
cutter who, as a rule, knows nothing of 
music. The result is that the scene is 
cut so badly, from a musical standpoint, 
that it is impossible to make any more of 
it than a mere action sequence. This is 
of course speaking of incidental music 
and does not apply so much to pictures 
of the type above mentioned whose ob¬ 
jective is music. 

Our contention is simply this: use 
music logically, or do not use it at all. 
It CAN be done as long as there are 
good writers and the variev of life it¬ 
self to draw from. 


run . . . “Young England" a priceless 
show (and the most incredible melo¬ 
dramatic writing job seen in years) is 
filling Daly’s because the audience are 
getting such a kick out of the show! . . . 
Henry Hathaway and co should feel 
pretty pleased at the w*ay London is 
flocking to the Carlton to see “Lives 
of a Bengal Lancer", this is not a large 
theatre but a very important one, and 
we wouldn’t be surprised to see the 
flicker run at least sixteen weeks there! 

•. • • seems to be a sudden interest in 
matters Chinese, there is a play in town 
now, produced as played in China, it is 
called “Lady Precious Stream" and it’s 
“quaite the thing My Deah, to go and 
see it, reallah most intreeeeguing! You 
must see it Diana! . . . definitely!" ... ! 
Savoy Grill of an evening looks like a ! 
double exposure of the Troc and the ! 
Brown Derby . . . Thornton Freeland 
and wifey June Clyde, Lothar Mendes, 
and Fay Ray Monk Saunders, Harry 
(Joyce-Selznick) Ham, Alex Korda, 
Joan Bennett, Hal Roson and Bill 
Cameron Menzies glimpsed there . . . 
Nils Asther tucked “Abdul Hamid" 
important British International picture 
under his arm and walked away with it; 
star Fritz Kortner and director Karl 
Grune’s technique a little too germanic 
and slow for English and American 
audiences, we are thinking . . . Courte¬ 
nay Brie Terrett is having fun with his 
Elstree script assignment; leastways he 
is having fun arguing about it! . . . pos¬ 
sibility they’ll alter the title of the 
Greg Ratoff pic “Eighteen Minutes" to 
“Eighteen Months" on account of the 
delay in it’s preview . . . the society 
snooties who talk in loud voices at the 
movies, to everyone annoyance, are just 
too, too thrilled at the possibility of Mae 
West coming over here for a vacation . . 
London Films “Congo Raid" (started a 
year and a half ago as “Wings over 
Africa" with a heap of air stuff) is 
nearing completion, there may be a 
couple of shots from the air in the movie 
when shown, but, at any rate, everyone 
is saying it is a wow; we hope-so be¬ 
cause Alex Korda’s “Reserved" for 
Ladies" was the first British pic to 
cause any real talkie interest in America 
and he has “followed up" with “Cath¬ 
erine the Great," “Henry VUIth" and 
“The Scarlet Pimernel" vdiich is streets 
ahead of his rival palsie-w 7 alsies .... 
Hugh Walpole much feted by MGM on 
his return; swell publicity for “Dave 
Copperfield’’ of course . . . Walpole’s 
crack about his first scene submission to 
Selznick and the cryptic “Lousy" blue 
pencilled across it the next day, is be¬ 
coming a classic! 


JFm Bom* faster 
JBarhrobr 

T)ebbe 

Has assembled 

A COMPLETE SPRINGTIME 
SYMPHONY OF 
DRESS AND SUIT FASHIONS 


I OT •Sports 
J • Daytime 

• Formal Wear 

-A Dress for every occasion 
—A Fit for every feminine figure 
—A Price to meet your approval 


Hebbe 

DRESSES - SUITS - COATS 

6650 Hollywood Boulevard 
Cor. of Cherokee - HO. 9905 


North Hollywood 
Riding Academy 

4730 Whitsett Boulevard 
RATES 

50c and 75c per hour 
Sundays and Holidays—$1.00 per hour 
Night Rides—2^ hours, $1.00 

PHONES 

N. Hollywood 3660 - N. Hollywood 861 

PAT HARMAN, Manager 


Brown Derby 

Restaurants 

• 

HOLLYWOOD—1628 No. Vine 
BEVERLY HILLS—9537 Wilshire Blvd. 
LOS ANGELES—3427 Wilshire Blvd. 

• 

Highest Quality Foods—Fast Service 
Quiet Atmosphere—Rest and Relax 


You perform a service to your Guild 
by patronizing the advertisers in 
THE SCREEN GUILDS' MAGAZINE 
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TYPEWRITERS 

SOLD ❖ RENTED ❖ REPAIRED 


AUTHORIZED DEALERS 
ALL MAKES 

PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 

Office Appliance Co. 


6266 Hollywood Blvd. 

WM. A. HARNDEN GRanite 2171 



PETER HANCOCK 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITURE 

1626 N. Vine Street Telephones 

Hollywood HEmpstead 0569 

C Q |if. HEmpstead 5445 


Your SpringW ardrobe 

64 Tailored by EMIL 9 * 

MEANS 

I • Correct Fashions 

# individual Styling 

• Faultier Custom Craftsmanship 

Emil 

Hne^ tailoring 

for Ladies and Gentlemen 
450 N. Beverly Drive ... In the Arcade 
CRestview 6411 — Beverly Hills 


DICTATION and TYPIMG 

ON 

MANUSCRIPTS 

Scenarios . Plays . Stories . Radio Continuities 

PATRICIA GAIL 

Telephone GRanite 8608 
6665 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


A 4iulllL 15 Different 

Kinds of Scotch 

LIQUOR STORE 

1680 NORTH SYCAMORE 
Opp. Gotham Parking Station 

• 

Telephone HOIlywood 1438 




Freedom of Suppress .. • 


(For the reason that the daily newspapers 
failed to even partially quote the statement 
made by Heywood Broun before the National 
Industrial Recovery Board it is herewith repro¬ 
duced in full as a contribution to the much- 
heralded right of the "freedom of the press." 
As a representative of the Newspaper Guild 
Mr. Broun is striving for the right of collective 
bargaining as promised by the NIRA.)—Typo¬ 
graphical Journal for March. 

1 AM speaking on 'behalf of the Ameri¬ 
can Newspaper Guild. I understand 
that these public hearings are granted 
for discussion of employment conditions 
under NBA. And I am informed that 
in certain industries certain boons have 
been granted. For instance I read that 
in the automobile code, which did 4 n’t 
happen to get lost, it is now arranged 
that the employe who works more than 
forty-eight hours is now to get some¬ 
thing extra if he keeps on till seventy 
hours a w~eek. 

But in spite of such sweeping gestures 
to bring about re-employment it is utter¬ 
ly impossible to discuss employment 
conditions in the Newspaper Code, or 
any other, without facing the funda¬ 
mental fallacy on which these codes are 
created and the monstrous manner in 
which they are interpreted. 

When an employer speaks of the in¬ 
dustry—usually with bated breath—he 
refers only to the property rights of 
himself and his fellow-employers. He 
isn’t even thinking of the rights of labor 
and the rights of the public, if any. 

Into the NBA conception there has 
crept from time to time the word '‘part¬ 
nership.” The publishers take that to 
mean a partnership of the employers. 
Indeed to them a code is a sort of land 
grant giving them complete and exclus¬ 
ive right to hunt, fish and exterminate 
the Indians. 

And that explains the most curious 
phrase of all—the freedom of the press. 
The publishers construe the freedom of 
the press to mean that no governmental 
agency has any right to compel them to 
do anything whatsoever. If you ask 
a newspaper owner to put in a rope on 
the fifth floor so that somebody may 
slide down in case of fire he may very 
well draw himself up and say, "How 
dare you interfere with the freedom of 
the press?” 

Until there is a good newspaper code 
there will be no good codes, because if 
you boil all the publishers of America 
down—a consummation greatly to be de¬ 
sired—you will find that you have in 
essence automobiles, textiles, steel, muni¬ 
tions, utilities and all the leading in¬ 
dustries of the country. 

In this country the publishers have 
beaten Huey Long by many years in one 
idea—every man a king. Each pub¬ 


lisher has always been a king—self-ap¬ 
pointed. But now official ordination has 
followed—and their cup runneth over. 
In fact this holy oil of publisher au¬ 
thority floods the land and seeps into 
high places. 

We, the members of the American 
Newspaper Guild—a union of news¬ 
paper workers—begin to feel that no 
board, nor court, nor legislative decision, 
nor executive decision, is fit taking home 
to frame until the newspaper publishers 
of America have had the chance to say 
Yea or Nay. Even the mighty ones in 
Washington turn their faces toward the 
west at night and murmur in great fear, 

‘ ‘ I hope Mr. Hearst is not going to ob¬ 
ject to this.” 

Mr. Hearst did not like the decision 
in the Jennings case and so the Jen¬ 
nings case has been entombed. It will 
be known again and faitEwdll live again 
only on that Labor Easter when all 
workers have combined to roll away the 
stone. 

But it would not be just to say that 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
constitute an invisible government under 
which we writhe. They are very visible. 
On the numerous occasions upon which 
Howard Davis has called his cohorts in¬ 
to convention to threaten the govern¬ 
ment with a publisher walkout on the 
code—that action has been taken openly 
and brazenly. And it has worked. 
Secession is secession, but Howard Davis 
succeeded where Jeff Davis did not pre¬ 
vail. 

How can it be said that newspaper 
men and women have the right to col¬ 
lective bargaining with a group which 
will not even consider the timid sug¬ 
gestions of the rulers of NBA. The pub¬ 
lishers have construed collective bar¬ 
gaining as meaning their right to say— 
"No! No! No! and don’t 'bother ns 
again.” Indeed I might say that the 
one gain secured by the editorial work¬ 
er under the code is the privilege of 
hearing the boss say "No” in person 
instead of being compelled to read his 
refusal on the bulletin board. But even 
that slim right is in dispute. 

On the Newark Ledger L. T. Bussell 
met the request for collective bargain¬ 
ing with a bulletin that half the staff 
would be fired for their temerity for 
daring to request discussion and that 
after a brief vacation in Hot Springs 
he would fire sixteen more. We did not 
avail ourselves of the code. We did not 
appeal from one publishing Philip 
drunk with power to any other publish¬ 
ing Philip. 

The Guild called a strike. The Guild’s 
experience with NBA is that mostly you 
lose, and if you do by any chance grab 
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I Came, I Saw, and I Was Conquered 


London. To the Gaumont-British, an 
imposing structure at Shepherd’s Bush. 
Evidently as difficult to get into a 
Studio here as it is in America. Uni¬ 
formed Commissioner took my name. I 
wanted the Publicity Department, it 
seemed the easiest way to ‘crash.’ From 
’Ollvwood, Sir? ’Ow har things in ’Oily- 
wood’?” Then a charming young man, 
Phillip Slessor, took charge of me. 
Showed me everything, sound stages, 
perhaps not quite as large as our own 
but every bit as up to date. Gantrvs 
overhead, by which method they can 
change the overhead lighting in a second 
to any part of the stage. How about it, 
America? Our own Fay Wray was 
shooting on this stage co-starring with 
Jack Hulbert. Everything about the 
same, extras hanging around, only they 
call them ‘crowd people’, shooting di¬ 
rections, except for the definite English 
accent exactly so. Oh yes, they stop for 
tea, provided by the studio at four 
o’clock. Extra situation not so hot, they 
get a guinea a day, about five dollars and 
a quarter, and sixty cents an hour over¬ 
time after ten hours, a line gives them 
an extra few shillings, and they can be 
employed by the half day only, at half 
day salary, of course. Studios’ biggest 
problem, bit players- so says Pat Morton 
at G. B. Lack types, I guess. Studio 
very enthusiastic over “Jew Suss” re¬ 
named “Power” for U. S. A. 

Spend plenty of money on sets, too. I 
saw a duplication of a subway service, 
trains, station, etc., that was a honey. 
Trend seems to be to historical dramas, 
“Scarlet Pimpernel” is a big success 
here, but by contrast so is “Brewster’s 
Millions ’ ’. 

Studio has a bar for visiting fireman, 
I visited it, then to lunch with Sles¬ 
sor and Pat Morton, head of casting of¬ 
fice. Episode in cafeteria . . . youth with 
smart uniform and many buttons comes 

the brass ring somebody cuts your hand 
off. 

That has happened in other indus¬ 
tries. Donald Richberg has a long 
reach. And so in speaking for the News¬ 
paper Guild we think that we are speak¬ 
ing for and with all labor. 

We deny the neutrality of NRA. We 
contend that even the President of the 
United Staes has been argued into ac¬ 
cepting the interpretations of employ¬ 
ers. And we will come no more to stand 
and wait for Donald Richberg to pass 
around the pottage. We say the service 
is something terrible and the pottage is 
a little worse. 

(Reprinted by permission of the Typographi¬ 
cal Journal) 


up to Morton at table: “Beg pardon sir, 
one of the cinama hartists dropped 
this.” This, being a bit of cheap .jewel¬ 
ry. The ‘cinama hartist’ slayed me. 
Great optimism everywhere. Studio 
seems to pull together, everybody boost¬ 
ing each other’s department. Think they 
have a great deal to learn from America 
—I wonder? Everywhere you go are 
small Neon figures that light up. Each 
employee has a number. If he is wanted 
his number flashes and he goes to the 
phone and gets the low down, not bad. 
Jimmy Finlayson doing very nicely 
over here. Thornton Freeland, who has 
just completed “Brewster’s Millions” 
as much beloved here as he is in Ameri¬ 
ca. June is in a show in London. Court¬ 
ney ‘Brick’ Terrett has been under the 
weather, but is on the way to recovery. 
Dorothy Dunbar visited the big city. 
“Bengal Lancers” doing a wonderful 
business, claimed greatest picture of last 
year. Industry is booming, but I think 
needs “names”, American names per¬ 
haps, although their own stars pack 
houses. Jack Hulbert, Cecily Courtniege, 
Tom Walls, Conrad Veidt, Ralph Lynn, 
(’member him with B. A. Rolph in 
vaudeville years ago?) 

One thing is certain, England is mak¬ 
ing pictures; in the main, good pictures 
and they are after the world’s market. 
Admission prices are terrific. Two dol¬ 
lars and a quarter top for ‘Bengal 
Lancers’. Others in comparison. Talk 
is not cheap over here. 

Head of Gaumont-British, Michael 
Balcon, is now in America, probably in 
Hollywood before you get this. Hugh 
Crumplin and Ann are living at High 
Wykham, funny to see all my pals in a 
picture when they are so far away. I 
almost said hello to ‘Billie’ Mills and 
Larry Steers at the local cinema last 
night. I wish some of those directors 
that always make pictures of England in 
thick fog, could have been here this 
last eight weeks, two days rain and no 
fog in this period. Advise strongly 
against anyone coming over here unless 
they have a job or are well known. It’s 
as tough here as it is in Hollywood. 
Average price of an English production 
fifteen to twenty thousand pounds. Some 
go as high as fifty thousand. Dress 
people hard to get hold of. If all studios 
used dress people same day casting 
heads would blow out their brains. Dress 
people get seven dollars and a half. I 
think we start there don’t we? But . . . 
writers work at home. How do you like 
those apples? This is beginning to look 
like Anthony Adverse so I’d better in 
the language of dear old England ‘buzz 
off’. 

Harrington Reynolds. 



JFor Kastfr 


JUST ARRIVED, direct from ENG¬ 
LAND the newest exclusive woolens 
for SPRING and SUMMER. Designed 
and fitted to your INDIVIDUAL 
TASTE. All garments are hand 
tailored on the premises by MASTER 
CRAFTSMEN. 

Handwoven Shetlands and 
fine English flannels make 
an ideal combination for 
sports suits. 

Your inspection is cordially 
invited. 


|>? strrrUa 

Importers • Tailors 
• Haberdashers • 

333 NORTH BEVERLY DRIVE 
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Established 10 years in Beverly Hills 


The Hollywood 

MEN’S SHOP 

6652 Hollywood Blvd. 

WE OFFER THE LATEST IN 

SPORTSWEAR 

Trousers and Haberdashery 
Moderately Priced 

Hollywood 9629 


There Is No Substitute For Flowers 

<r Parisian florist— 


DELIVERY ANY TIME 
ANYWHERE 
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Gladstone 6034 


Hollywood 9589 


F. T. D. SERVICE ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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william c. reagan 

North Hollywood 

Chrysler-Plymouth Agency 

Has Moved to 

5069-77 LANKERSH1M BLVP. 

Phone North Hollywood 3651 

THE NEW, LARGER QUARTERS include 
the most modern and complete equip¬ 
ment for rendering a perfect auto main¬ 
tenance service. 

• 

For a new car—or to keep your present 
one running smoothly . . . 

DEPEND ON REAGAN 


Jack Bell 
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Advance Styles 

Domestic - Imported 
HABERDASH ERY 
Custom Tailoring 

1639 No. Vine St. 
in the Plaza Hotel 


David H. Thompson 

Agency 

Hollywood 3591 


-TIP’S- 

THICK STEAKS 
THIN PANCAKES 


1716 N. VINE ST. 
Opp. Post Office 


AL KINGSTON 

INC. cAgency 

SUITE 420 
EQUITABLE BLDG. 
HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 

GRanire 2194 


Mr. Rosenblatt’s Visit 

(Continued from page 6) 

Mr. Beilenson, should be reduced to an 
absolute minimum, eliminating all pro¬ 
posals which had been advanced purely 
for bargaining purposes. 

When Mr. Beilenson protested, Ros¬ 
enblatt explained he had no wish to get 
drawn into long-drawn bargaining nego¬ 
tiations with producers. He wanted the 
Guilds’ absolute minimum terms, so, as 
he expressed it, he had merely to tell 
the producers: ‘‘ That’s it! ” 

The inference was unmistakable that 
Rosenblatt, in his governmental capac¬ 
ity intended to make the producers ac¬ 
cept the minimum terms without argu¬ 
ment. 

The next day, Thanksgiving, the 
special committees of the Executive 
Boards of the Guilds met at the home of 
Robert Montgomery, Vice-President of 
the Screen Actors’ Guild. All day they 
worked, reducing the N. R. A. working 
condition demands to an absolute mini¬ 
mum. The test applied to each demand 
was that without its acceptance by the 
producers all the negotiations were bet¬ 
ter called off. 

The document was delivered to Mr. 
Rosenblatt Thanksgiving night. 

The following day, in the late after¬ 
noon, Mr. Rosenblatt informed Mr. 
Beilenson that Louis B. Mayer had re¬ 
fused flatly and irrevocably the first 
condition under which Rosenblatt had 
come to Hollywood; acceptance of 
“Guild shop”. 

Upon this refusal, the Guilds, had 
they not been eager for a solution of in¬ 
dustry difficulties, could have terminat¬ 
ed the entire negotiations. They might 
have taken the position, quite justly, 
that they never would have invited 
Rosenblatt to Hollywood had not 
Schenck and Warner in New York 
agreed to “Guild shop” as one of the 
primary conditions. But the Guilds 
felt that, in spite of broken faith, the 
matter had gone too far to be dropped 
until every hope of a fair conclusion had 
been exhausted. 

There was a hurried meeting Friday 
night of Mr. Beilenson and some of the 
Guilds’ representatives. They told Mr. 
Rosenblatt that in lieu of complete 
‘ ‘ Guild shop ’ ’ the Guilds might be will¬ 
ing to accept either an 80% “ Guild 
shop” or an alternate arrangement. 
The latter suggestion was incorporation 
of the Guilds into an organization which 
might even have the name “Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences”, 
provided that the proposed minimum 
working conditions be accepted by the 
producers and producers agreed to em¬ 
ploy only Academy members; in other 


words “Academy shop”. Under no cir- 
circumstances was any plan acceptable 
to the Guilds which did not incorporate 
those two groups, with all their 4 ‘ teeth ’ ’ 
and machinery in any new industry or¬ 
ganization. 

Here again was an evidence of the 
willingness of the two Guilds to make 
every conceivable compromise necessary 
to bring about better working conditions 
in the business. The necessity of either 
80% “ Guild shop ’ ’ or complete ‘ ‘ Acad¬ 
emy shop” is obvious. Without one or 
the other it would be just as impossible 
for Writers and Actors to force pro¬ 
ducers to live up to the new agreements 
on working conditions as it had been in 
the past under the old, loosely formed 
Academy. Furthermore such provi¬ 
sions alone could make it possible for 
the Writer and Actor organizations to 
discipline their own members in the 
manner and to the extent always asked 
by producers. 

These major concessions on the part 
of the Guilds were presented to the pro¬ 
ducers on Saturday. Mr. Beilenson was 
present with Mr. Loeb, Mr. Mayer, Mr. 
Rosenblatt and the latter’s assistant, 
Mr. Legendre, during the discussion 
that ensued. As a result of the confer¬ 
ence on Saturday a proposal on the part 
of the producers was finally formulated. 
This proposal was subsequently pub¬ 
lished in the Hollywood Reporter, De¬ 
cember 5, under the heading: “Pro¬ 
ducers Plan for New Institute.” 

This plan for the first time revealed 
the real purpose of the producers. It 
failed to provide for the two Guilds to 
become the writers ’ and actors ’ branches 
of the new “Institute”. Instead it 
would have set up an organization in 
competition with the Guilds and de¬ 
signed to destroy them. So evident was 
this that Mr. Legendre, assistant to Mr. 
Rosenblatt, even took Mr. Beilenson 
aside during the discussions and warned 
him not to accept for the Guilds any 
proposals which did not include them in 
their entirety. A couple of days later, 
Mr. Legendre curiously changed his 
view. 

Briefly, the producers’ plan provided 
for the creation of a new Academy with 
nearly all the inherent weaknesses and 
inadequacies of the old Academy. Ex¬ 
cept for conceding to each branch of 
the new organization greater autonomy 
than existed under the old Academy, 
the producers’ proposal offered little 
that was new. It provided for no real 
method of enforcing upon producers 
any working condition agreement which 
might be reached. The only “teeth” 
were in provisions for enforcement up¬ 
on employees. As they had always done 
in the past, so now again the producers 
reserved to themselves sole right to 
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discipline producers guilty of viola¬ 
tions. Experience has shown that this 
is the same as no enforcement at all. 
Furthermore, under the producers’ new 
“Institute” plan, compulsory arbitra¬ 
tion and conciliation would not exist. 
Finally, the plan would have set up an 
organization of no authority, which 
Guild members would have been induced 
to join, to the detriment of their inter¬ 
est and activity in the Guilds. By this 
means, the Guilds, which are the sole 
adequate weapons in the hands of em¬ 
ployees, would have been stripped of 
power and left empty, helpless shells. 

On Sunday morning the Guilds’ 
group, after studying the producers’ 
proposal, rejected it in its entirety. At 
last had been made clear to all the true 
purpose of the producers in 'bringing 
about Rosenblatt’s visit—to tempt the 
Guilds into self-destruction. 

On the following evening, Monday, in 
Rosenblatt’s room, at the BeverlyAVil- 
shire hotel, there was a meeting of the 
Guilds’ group with Mr. Rosenblatt. For 
the writers there w^ere present, Ralph 
Block, Wells Root, Oliver Garrett and 
Ernest Pascal. For the actors, Bob 
Montgomery, Freddie March, Boris 
Karloff, Jimmy Cagney and Kenneth 
Thomson. Mr. Rosenblatt’s assistant, 
Legendre, made an appeal for the pro¬ 
ducer’s proposal. Mr. Rosenblatt him-, 
self w r as careful to avoid being identi¬ 
fied with this appeal, insisting that 
Legendre v r as acting in this regard sole¬ 
ly as an individual seeking peace. Very 
frankly, the men from the Guilds told 
Rosenblatt why the producers’ plan for 
the “Institute” was wholly unaccept¬ 
able. They explained that it could only 
lead the Guilds into a trap to destroy 
themselves and leave Writers and Ac¬ 
tors without any protective organiza¬ 
tion whatsoever. On his behalf, Mr. 
Rosenblatt explained that he was deeply 
disappointed to learn the producers’ at¬ 
titude ; he had never even got to the 
point of discussing with them the pro¬ 
posed minimum working conditions; 
the whole project had fallen through on 
the broad general basis of the “Insti¬ 
tute” plan. 

Once again the Guilds offered an im¬ 
portant compromise. In the belief that 
under no circumstances should any pos¬ 
sible agreement on working conditions 
be jeopardized by the failure of the 
other negotiations, they made a blanket 
offer to the producers through Rosen¬ 
blatt. It was that the Guilds would ac¬ 
cept Mr. Rosenblatt himself as final and 
complete arbiter of the working condi¬ 
tions demand. If Rosenblatt would sit 
as Judge, permitting the producers to 
argue their side in regard to working 
conditions and the Guilds to argue their 
side, the Guilds w~ould accept Mr. Ros¬ 


enblatt ’s decisions and make a con¬ 
tract with producers to carry them out. 

Mr. Rosenblatt seemed surprised, and 
deeply appreciative of the Guilds’ offer. 
The meeting broke up with the assump¬ 
tion that Mr. Rosenblatt would present 
the Guilds’ latest proposal to the pro¬ 
ducers. 

The next day, Tuesday, Mr. Rosen¬ 
blatt, after talking with the producers, 
again got in touch with Mr. Beilensom 
He informed the Guilds’ counsel that 
the producers would negotiate a con¬ 
tract on working conditions with the 
Guilds bujt would not sign it with the 
Guilds acting as groups but only with 
members acting as individuals. Even a 
child could discern the meaning of this. 
It was a clear statement by the pro¬ 
ducers that they would negotiate a con¬ 
tract on working conditions provided 
that under no circumstances would they 
be placed in a position where they would 
have to live up to it. This suggestion 
on the part of the producers was de¬ 
clined promptly by the Guilds. 

Thereupon Mr. Rosenblatt prepared 
to return to New York, his visit having 
proved abortive. Before leaving, he 
telephoned Mr. Beilenson quoting to 
him a statement he proposed to issue to 
the papers. Mr. Beilenson objected to 
the statement as being untrue and un¬ 
fair and Mr. Rosenblatt agreed not to 
issue it. 

Later, at the Glendale airport, Mr. 
Rosenblatt—after talking on the tele¬ 
phone with one of the major producers 
—deliberately called the trade papers 
and issued the objectionable statement 
which he had previously agreed to 
withhold. 

After Mr. Rosenblatt returned to 
Washington, Mr. Beilenson on behalf of 
the Guilds, wrote him in part to the 
following effect: 

‘ ‘ It would seem to me ... it was in¬ 
cumbent upon you to issue your 
final statement putting the onus of 
the failure squarely where it be¬ 
longed, on the producers. 

“Instead of that, at two-thirty, we 
talked on the phone and you read 
me the statement you had prepared. 
The first paragraph of that state¬ 
ment was as follows: 

1 Before I arrived in Hollywood it 
was my impression that the pro¬ 
ducing companies were unwilling 
to meet employee groups to discuss 
the problems that had arisen, and 
I was pleased to find, when I reach¬ 
ed here, that that was not the case. ’ 
“In fact you knew before you ar¬ 
rived in Hollywood that the pro¬ 
ducers were willing to discuss work¬ 
ing conditions with employee 
groups and that w T as the only basis 
of your visit. Moreover, the only 



Introducing Carlo.. 

THE NEWEST, ZIPPIEST game since 
roulette . . . with a possible 1 00 to 1 
bet . . . and all the attendant ex¬ 
citement. 

Being pre-viewed at CHRYSON'S be¬ 
fore going on the open market. Drop 
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with CARLO. 
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basis of your visit was that Guild 
shop was agreed to. Instead, when 
you got here, you found that the 
producers not only would not give^ 
Guild shop, but that they would 
not make any contract with the 
Guilds even on an open shop basis. 
Accordingly, the exact reverse of 
the first paragraph of your state¬ 
ment w’as the real state of facts. 
“The second paragraph of your 
statement was as follows: 

4 1 understand that the producers 
and the actors’ branch of the Acad¬ 
emy are even now discussing a re- 
(Concluded on next page) 
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Mr. Rosenblatt Visits 
Hollywood 

(Concluded) 

vision of the minimum contract for 
free lance actors and that they are 
willing to discuss working condi¬ 
tions and other points with em¬ 
ployee groups, including the Screen 
Actors' Guild and the Screen Wri¬ 
ters’ Guild.’ 

“This is even more objectionable 
because it gives your tacit approval 
to bargaining with a company 
union, when yon know that there is 
no representative group of either 
writers or actors in the Academy to 
protect our interests, and when you 
know further the history of the 
breach of the last Academy contract. 
Moreover, the statement that the 
producers were willing to discuss 
working conditions with the two 
Guilds was, to say the least, a half 
truth, when you did not add that 
they were not willing to make any 
contract as a result of the discus¬ 
sion. 

“The last paragraph of the state¬ 
ment expressed your appreciation 
of the attitude of the representa- 
ives of the Guilds, but said nothing 
concerning our willingness to nego¬ 
tiate a contract even on an open 
shop basis and leave the terms to 
you. 

‘ 4 As clearly and vigorously as I was 
able to I told yon my objections to 
the statement and said that I would 
rather have yon issue no statement 
than any such statement. You 
agreed with me that you would not 
issue the statement, yet yon tele¬ 
phoned that same statement to the 
trade papers from the airport. Var¬ 
iety killed it, but the Reporter 
printed it. 

“Under the circumstances we can¬ 
not help but feel that we have 'been 
treated very badly ... In view of 
the further fact that we went far 
beyond our original commitment to 
reach an agreement, and that the 
producers did not keep even an-iota 
of their original commitment, I 
think simple justice demands that 
you undo the harm you have done. 
“I suggest that this can he accom¬ 
plished by you in the following 
way: You can inform the produc¬ 
ers that their attempt to bargain 
through an unrepresentative group 
in the Academy will not represent 
* collective bargaining under 7-a. 
You can further inform them that 
in view of their recalcitrant atti¬ 
tude toward dealing with honest em¬ 
ployee organizations, that unless 
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they get together on at least an open 
shop deal with the Guilds on fair 
working conditions the government 
will feel compelled in the interests 
of industrial peace to write such 
fair working conditions into the 
code as a result of the five-five hear¬ 
ings. If they do not promptly com¬ 
ply, yon can hurry the hearings 
and see that fair working condi¬ 
tions are written into the code.” 
Needless to say nothing of the kind 
of action proposed by Mr. Beilenson has 
been taken by Mr. Rosenblatt even after 
more than three months. 

The whole picture from beginning to 
end is not a pretty one, 'but for the 
Guilds more of victory is expressed in 
it than defeat. The skullduggery of 
producers is surely neither surprising 
nor new. Nor is the failure of Govern¬ 
ment effectually to impose upon em¬ 
ployers fair treatment of employees a 
fresh experience. Out of the entire rec~ 
ord of events emerges only one new vital 
factor. 

The producers came to the Guilds. The 
Guilds did not go to the producers. 
Already such is the inherent strength 
of the Guild organizations that the pro¬ 
ducers will go to fantastic lengths to 
disrupt or disorganize them. The fear 
of the Guilds, expressed by the produc¬ 
tion companies ’ maneouvers in relation 
to the Rosenblatt visit, shows clearly the 
enormous advances made by the Writer 
and Actor groups. 

There are some defeats which are even 
more truly harbingers of future victory. 
If the two Guilds, in such a short period 
since their formation, have achieved a 
position and importance so great as to 
inspire the producers to such lengths 
to get rid of them, the future of the 
organizations is bright indeed. It proves 
that Writers and Actors not alone are 
capable of craft solidarity but also of 
presenting a solid front together. It 
proves that talent groups bound into 
strong units by protective machinery 
with teeth in it cannot be ignored by 
their studio employers. It proves that 
their own future in this business lies in 
the hands of the Writers and Actors 
themselves. If they will remain loyal 
to their own organizations, fair in their 
dealings, strong in their determination, 
the producers who came to them once 
must come to them again. And the true 
end of the road will at last he reached 
in a sensible, honest contract between 
the producers and the Guilds—a result 
which can only work benefit to pro¬ 
ducers as well as their employees. 

No such accomplishment is easy. It 
cannot be effected in a day or even in 
a year, perhaps. But it is inevitable. 
It "will come. Rosenblatt’s visit shows 
it is already on its way. 
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Index to Advertisers 


TO MEMBERS 

The advertisers bid for your patronage by sup¬ 
porting your periodical. Let them know their 
advertising is a profitable investment. 

Mention THE SCREEN GUILDS MAGAZINE. 

TO MERCHANTS 

This, the magazine of the actors end the 
writers of Hollywood, guarantees you more 
potential sales value per copy than any other 
advertising medium. 


Bell, Jack, Haberdasher. 

Berg & Allenberg, Agency. 

Brown's Candies.. 

Brown Derby Restaurants_ 

Chancey Printing Co... 

Chryson's, Gifts.. 

Debbe Dress Shop.. 

Didt, Otto, Tailors. 

DuBarry Cleaning & Dyeing Co. 

Emil the Tailor.. 

Factor, Max, Make-up Studio.. 


AN EASTER PARADE 


liquors and wines can be brou 
from the unsurpassed stock of 


Gail, Patricia, Stenography. 16 

Geary, H. L., Gifts. 1 

Gordon's Liquor Store.Inside Beck Cover 

Gotham Liquor Store. 1 6 

Hahn's Flowers .Ins.de Back Cover 

Halchester's, Florist. 14 

Hancock, Peter, Photographer. 16 

Hangover, The, Restaurant. 20 

Hollywood Brass Rail Cafe—Inside Back Cover 

Hollywood Men's Shop, Haberdasher. 17 

Harmony Cottage, Restaurant. 1 4 

Howard Automobile Co... 12 

Kingston, Al., Agency... 18 

Lewis, Ralph, Real Estate...—. 1 3 

Macy Jewelry Co. 14 

Mariani & Davis, Tailors... 1 

Marshutz Optical Co.-. 1 4 

No. Ho lywood Riding Academy. 15 

Oliv-Eto Liquor Store.... 19 

Office Appliance Co.. 16 

Parisian Florist.- -. 17 

Patten's, Mrs., Employment Agency.. 1 

Pesterre's, Tailors. 17 

Reagan, Wm. C., Chrysler.. 1 8 

Sardi's Restaurant..... 16 

Screen Employees' Telephone Service. 20 

Thompson, David H., Agency... 1 8 

Tip's Restaurant.... 1 8 

Weil's Fashion Salon...... 1 

Westmore's...Inside Front Cover 


FINE WINES and LIQUORS 


THE LARGEST LIQUOR STORE IN THE WEST 


9565 WILSHIRE BLVD. 


Just Phone OXford 1621 


BEVERLY HILLS 


N ’ T forget baby’s birthday. 
Flowers make a double gift for the 
mother and the little one. Flowers 
pave a welcome for the sender. Share 
your happiness with others 
by sending flowers. 


77 lot vers 


IN BEVERLY 
HILLS 


Hollywood 


cn the Boulevard—just west of Vine Street 
HOIlywood 9092 HI liside 9096 


CHARCOAL BROILED STEAKS 

Our Steaks are cut from Kansas 
City or Omaha 

Corn-fed Steer Loins 


IMPORTANT 

- SCREEN GUILD WRITERS ATTEND 
ANNUAL MEETING 
HOLLYWYOOD ATHLETIC CLUB 
THURSDAY, APR2L 4, 8 P. M. 


COCKTAILS AND A SNACK 


EVERY AFTERNOON 2:30 - 5:30 _ J 

Open 6:00 A. M. to 2:00 A. M. W|LS0N ^fKINS 
i Movieland To London Stran 


TOM KENNEDY 



























































Important Notice 

by 

Max Factor Make-up Studio 

WO KEEP pace with the steady progress of 
our organization, we are pleased to announce 
an immediate program of expansion. Upon com¬ 
pletion of this construction, our expert technicians 
and production laboratories will be housed in the 
newest and most complete quarters of their kind. 
Our remodeled make-up studios will represent the 
finest in the field. 


NOTE: Uninterrupted service to the profession, during this work 
will be maintained at our temporary location, one-half block south ... 


1604 North Highland Avenue 

Same Phone . . . HOIlywood 3922 


G*jT 0 ERE we will continue to render a complete service in Hairlace 
y/t creations, wig rentals and make-up, continuing the same high 
standards of considerate efficiency that have earned the respect and 
confidence of the Motion Picture Industry. 


MAX FACTOR MAKE-UP STUDIO 


Oxford Press Hollywood 
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